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WHAT RESEARCH HAS FOUND OUT 
ABOUT EMPLOYEES LIKE YOURS 


In recent years, several important research projects were 
aimed at finding out why long-time, seemingly faithful 
employees were lured to new jobs. It was discovered that many 
left because their need to fee] important just hadn’t been 
fulfilled by their employers. 


Many companies are taking a fresh look at Service Award 
Programs to honor veteran employees, and to satisfy their 
basic human need for individual recognition. These Programs 
are important additions to the usual benefits that have come 
to be taken for granted by many employees. Employees see 
their Service Awards as something that the company does 
voluntarily, And they like the personal recognition. 





Hamilton watches figure prominently in the Service Award 
Programs of many well-known companies. Because it’s 
personal, useful and has lasting value, a fine Hamilton watch 
pleases most pescple, most of the time. 


We have published the results of a recent survey of Employee 
Award practices of leading business organizations of all types. 
It answers such questions as: ‘‘What do other companies do?”’ 
“What awards are used?’’ ‘‘What employment anniversaries 
are important?”’ May we send you a copy? Write on your 
company letterhead for Booklet PJ-660. 


Cordially, 


W. T. Bell 

Director, Presentation Sales 
Hamilton Watch Company 
Lancaster, Penna. 


CREATOR CF THE WORLD'S FIRST EL. ECTRIC WATCH 
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Conference Calendar 


JUNE 


3-4 Washington, D. C. Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Society for Personnel Administration. Annual Conference. 
Small Business Administration, 1913 Corby Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Edwin Z. Holland, Chairman c/o 


15-18 Atlantic City, N. J. Hotel Dennis 
Public Personnel Association, 32nd Eastern Regional Conference. George D. McGuinness, Dept. 


of Labor and Industry, 29 East Front Street, Trenton, N. J. 


19-24 Pasadena, Calif. California Institute of Technology Campus 
California Institute of Technology. Summer Conferences. Management Development Center, 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
27-29 Ann Arbor, Mich. University of Michigan 


University of Michigan. 13th Annual Conference o 
Division of Gerontology, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


n Aging. Wilma Donahue, Chairman, 


JULY 
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13-16 Silver Bay on Lake George, New York 
Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in Industry 
garet H. Mendez, Registrar, Silver Bay Conference, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


s2nd Annual Conference. Mrs. Mar- 


24-Aug. Vallev Centre, Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan 
3rd Saskatchewan Human Relations Committee. 
Saskatchewan Human Relations Committee, Saskatchewan House, Dewdney Avenue, West, 


12th Annual Institute on Human Relations. 


Regina, Sask. 


AUGUST 


1-12 Madison, Wisc. Campus, University of Wisconsin 
American Society of Training Directors. 7th Annual Institute. Gordon M. Bliss, Exec. Direc 
tor, American Society of Training Directors, 2020 University Avenue, Madison 5, Wisc. 


7-10 Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie Institute of Technology Campus 
College and University Personnel Association. 14th Annual Conference. Donald E. Dickason, 
Exec. Secretary, CUPA, 809 South Wright Street, Champaign, IIl. 
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Edétor to Keader:- 


Tuere is A Great Dear or Interest THese 
Days in advance planning for retirement and re- 
tirement policies in general. You can get answers 
to some of your questions along these lines by 
writing to the National Committee on the Aging 
of the National Social Welfare Assembly, 345 
E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y., for a copy of 
their publication, “Current Development in 
Preparation for Retirement” which summarizes 
the results of a questionnaire sent to House 
Magazine Institute members. 

Jason Scott, Editor of The President's Letter, 
published by Motivation, Inc., M 217 Delaware 
Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware, devoted a 
good portion of the April 8th issue to a consid- 
eration of the retiring employee. 

“The older employee becomes less produc- 
tive as he approaches retirement, not only be- 
cause of his age, but because of his personal anx- 
iety about being separated from his job. He is 
likely to become a disaffected employee because 
of this personal anxiety. 

“As a senior person in the workplace, he 
exercises some influence over his workmates and 
his disaffection can become a nucleus of dis- 
affection spreading to others. 

“If he has not made plans for his life in re- 
tirement, he will resent the employer's retire- 
ment policies, however liberal or generous they 
may be. The employee good-will that a retire- 
ment program should yield can not only be lost, 
but may actually become ill-will under such cir- 
cumstances. 

“Anxiety about life in retirement can be 


readily translated into union pressures for ex- 


pensive and impractical expansions of retirement 


benefits. 


“Once retired, the employee who does not 
find retirement satisfactory tends to blame the 
employer for his unhappy state. He becomes 
‘anticompany.’ Such a retired employee can 
influence others in the community against the 
company. This can be distinctly harmful to the 


Artuur C. Crort 
AND Doris D. Hay 


company as it tries to attract the best in the 
labor market. It can undermine the company’s 
public relations efforts in the community as well. 

“The growth in numbers of an aged popu- 
lation in the U. S. which has an ‘antiemployer’ 
bias can have a political impact that can be 
harmful to business.” 





In Aprit, | Arrenpep THE SOUTHEASTERN 
PersonneL Conrerence at Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. (See “Attending the Con- 
ferences” for my report.) As this Conference 
ended, the North Carolina Branch of the Future 
Business Leaders of America, sponsored by the 
United Business Education Association, moved 
into the hotel. Most of these conferees were 
from high schools, with a scattering of young 
men and women from junior colleges, and all 
were alert and eager to learn more of the re- 
sponsibilities they are soon to assume. Two 
points from their seven point creed tend to re- 
assure one on the fundamental soundness of our 
educational system and our adolescents. They 
are: 

“I believe that the future of America de- 
pends upon mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion of business, industry, labor, the home, the 
church, the school, and by the peoples of our 
own and other lands. I agree to do my utmost 
to bring about better understanding and coopera- 
tion on the part of all these groups.” 

“I believe every young person has a right 
to earn his living at a useful occupation and 
that this right should not be denied him because 


of race, color or creed.” 





Nep usep To say, “You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a pig’s ear, but you can from the 
unlikely cocoon, if you know what it is made of 
and how to draw out its strength.” 
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Ned was a wonderful boss, from what 
everyone tells us. “He was demanding, but 
fair,” was one person’s comment. “He got you 
to do things you didn’t know you could,” was 
another's. 

I believe one reason for his success was his 
ability to look at people objectively. Long be- 
fore aptitude tests were in common use, he 
initiated the development of the clerical tests 
which bear his name, which enabled personnel 
departments to hire the people most likely to 
succeed at routine work, that being their forte. 

He also had a sixth sense about helping 
people under him to grow in accordance with 
their abilities and in spite of their resistance at 
times. When you know your erployees’ strong 
points, you can build on them and even overlook 
their minor weaknesses. 





Harrison TERRELL SENDS US THIS CLIPPING 
from the Grey Matter retail section for March 
1960, published by the Grey Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York City. “In the food business, the 
buyer is important, but certainly not more so 


than any one of a dozen operation executives; 
the men who are concerned with commodity flow 
from warehouse, to and through the stores, to 
consumer shopping baskets. Results is that other 


retail agents have broadened their horizons, too. 
Of the last dozen appointments of major chain 
store presidents, not one comes to mind who has 
been in the merchandise department. Offhand, 
we would say that more of them were incubated 
in personnel departments than in any other 
single department.” This should make Person- 
nel Journal readers proud, says Terrell. 


We Don’t Know WuetnHer or not You 
Have Reap George W. Torrence’s “Manage- 
ment’s Right To Manage” which is reviewed in 
this issue, but we think you will agree that John 
E. Swearingen of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) laid it on the line when he said: “If 
management surrenders its responsibility to 
manage, labor will lose its right to work. 

“Industry’s very survival is at stake, for it 
has been amply proved by now that business 


can carry corporate fat only at the risk of a 
corporate coronary,” he said, adding that, “in 
the prosperous period after World War II, when 
money came relatively easily, management went 
along with many inefficient practices. But now 
the impact of relentlessly rising costs is full upon 
management, it has become urgently clear that 
we must make the fullest possible use of im- 
proved technology. 

“Adequate severance pay, practical assistance 
in finding a new job, community effort to 
cushion the strains of displacement and reloca- 
tions—these and other things must be provided 
for all who are temporarily distressed by the 
new revolution. This is a management respon- 
sibility, the inseparable corollary of the duty to 
see that operations are carried on effectively.” 

Swearingen also said, “Nowadays, too many 
unions are trying to sabotage management's re- 
sponsibility to manage efficiently. In the name 
of security that is largely fictitious, they are do- 
ing their utmost to destroy the only real secur- 
ity, which lies in constant progress. The only 
meaningful job security any company can offer 
its workers is the security that goes with a profit- 
able and expanding operation. A firm that is 
taking a licking from more efficient competitors 
in the marketplace can't afford a wage boost. 
A bankrupt firm can’t even contribute to an 
unemployment benefit fund.” 

Wuart Can You Do Asout tHe Time Lost 
Durinc Corres Breaks? Kelly-Read & Co. per- 
sonnel development specialists, 508 St. Paul St., 
Rochester 5, New York, thinks it has found one 
answer in a colorful poster bearing a steaming 
cup of coffee and the slogan—“and then back to 
work.” They will send you a copy, if you are 
interested. 

Georce S. Opiorne, Director, University of 
Michigan Bureau of Industrial Relations, is en- 
titled to applause from many of us for his state- 
ment quoted in the Industrial Relations News, 
230 West 41st St., New York 26, N. Y. “Status 
symbols are needed to make up for moving into 
an upper-level job which demands the sacrifices 
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of leisure time, intellectual and artistic pursuits, 
and a normal family life. The executive job 
also requires a willingness to live a rootless life. 
Four possible compensations: 

Elegant offices, with luxury furnishings. 

Management clubs for every executive rank. 

Custom housing, designed by the _best- 
known architects. 

Higher pay, to compensate for the “great 
leveling” in salaries over the past few 
years. 

This would not create a social elite. Ameri- 
can society is not stratified according to business 
status alone. Intellect and taste also play a role. 
Janitors and charladies may play in community 
symphony orchestras. Machine operators and 
secretaries may have finer tastes, more discrimi- 
nation ... and read more cultural books than 


the president of their corporation.” 


One or Harrison Terrect’s Last ACTS BE- 
FORE RESIGNING as Managing Editor of the Per- 
sonnel Journal was to issue a challenge in the 
October number. He wanted sketches of women 


who had achieved the title of Personnel Director. 

Mrs. Thelma Haven, President of the In- 
ternational Association of Personnel Women 
wrote him: 

Among the members of the International 
Association of Personnel Women we have many 
women who have achieved success in the per- 
sonnel field. However, few carry the title of 
personnel director. 

Among these women are some who have 
not only made their place in their chosen field 
of work, but who have, during the short span 
of their lifetime, given birth to and reared and 
educated sons and daughters. And while carry- 
ing this full-time job have also made their places 
in the field. 

We have received 32 sketches about mem- 
bers of the IAPW. On reading about some of 
the outstanding women one notices their interest 
in travel—in development of people—several 
came to personnel from teaching ... others from 
Y.W.C.A. work—many had successful National 
Service careers. I would like to print each biog- 
raphy separately and intend to do so even if I 
have to abbreviate them a bit. 


About the Authors 





Peter Jan Hampton has had many-sided ex- 
perience in connection with teaching and writing 
on psychological subjects. As a consulting industrial 
psychologist he has constructed and installed test 
batteries to be used in hiring and promoting em- 
ployees for many commercial concerns. He has 
also directed employee training courses. He did 
his work for an A.B. and also an M.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. His Ph.D. is from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Hampton is a psychologist also and 
works in diagnostic testing and psychotherapy with 
children. 

Richard ]. Obrochta has been ten years in the 
personnel field. He was educated as a psychologist 
at Loyola University, Chicago, and spends part of 
his time as a Consultant in vocational guidance, 
employee selection and communications. 





After graduating from Bucknell, Frank Green- 
wood spent ten years in the United States, Africa 


and Canada in the exploration, transportation and 
marketing and personnel phases of the oil busi- 
ness. He earned an M.B.A. from the University 
of Southern California and is working for his 
Doctorate in Business Administration at U.C.L.A. 





Franklyn G. McClintock began his business 
career with the Union Carbide Corporation at the 
Ashtabula plant as industrial relations administra- 
tor. After having specialized there for over eight 
years in job evaluation as a cost control instrument, 
he joined Personnel Engineering. He has recently 
undertaken a research project in the, wage survey 
field. He holds a B.Sc. in business administration 
from Long Island University. 





While Harry R. Knudson, ]r. was working for 
his Master's Degree at Indiana University, he was 
assistant to the Director of the Bureau of Personnel 
Relations and Placement at the School of Business. 
He was later Director of College Recruiting fer 
Cargill, Inc. of Minneapolis. 





Use of Rorschach Test 


In Selecting Factory Supervisors 


HE University of Akron through its Psycho- 
logical Services Department and in coopera- 
tion with the Evening and Adult Education 
Division is serving industry and commerce by 
helping management deal with problems of se- 
lection, training and research. 
Selection Services Available: 

In the area of selection two kinds of services 
are available: 

(1) Selection of job applicants for positions 
in semi-skilled, skilled, business detail, 
business contact, managerial and techno- 
logical areas of occupation. 

(2) Selection of employees for training which 
prepares them to assume more responsible 
positions with the company. 

Examples of the first kind of selection in- 
clude selection of factory workers, clerical work- 
ers, salesmen, supervisors and engineers. Ex- 
amples of the second kind of selection include 
selection of employees for training courses in 
supervision, management and conference leader- 
ship. 

Our selection of supervisors now extends 
into its fifth year and has encompassed working 
with such firms as Goodyear Aircraft, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, Ohio Match Com- 
pany, Alfred Nickles Bakery, The Kendall Com- 
pany and Alsco, Inc. A total of more than 
2,000 persons have been screened for supervisory 
responsibilities. In point of time, selections have 
been made at the time vacancies occur as well 
as in advance of actual needs. 

Participation in Selection: 

Our participation in the selection of super- 

visors or supervisory candidates for a company 
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By Perer J. Hampton, Px.D. 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 





A great deal of careful work is being done 
in the field of personality testing. The 
Rorschach, T.A.T. and other tests have 
shown much promise. In connection with 
selecting supervisors the author has found 
the S-O Rorschach Test a good guide, 
easily administered to groups. 





generally represents participation in the middle 
phase of a three-phase selection process involv- 
ing: 

(1) recruitment from within and/or with- 

out 

(2) screening from within and/or without 
(3) placement. 

The middle phase of the selection process 
l ivolves: 

(1) a review ot the supe rvisory candidate's 
personnel file, including his perform- 
ance record 

(2) a personal or group interview by per 
sons on the selection committee 

(3) screening by means of psychological 
tests. It is this third aspect of the middle 
phase of selection that is entrusted to 


us, the psychologists. 


Rationale for Testing: 


The rationale in pursuance of which we do 
the psychological testing of the would-be super- 
visor is based on the assumption that a super- 
visor qualifies for occupational success in terms 
of his level and quality of intelligence, his basic 
skills, his and his 


motivation temperament. 
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More specifically, we look for a person who has 
ability to learn quickly, organize systematically, 
perform with versatility, make independent de- 
cisions, show creative imagination and follow 
directions. We also expect him to do well in 
personal relationships and score above average 
in aptitude to understand words and informa- 
tion used in business and industry; aptitude to 
recognize common tools, equipment and ma- 
chines; aptitude to see the whole in relation to 
its parts; aptitude to figure out solutions to 
problems; aptitude to write and talk fluently; 
aptitude to remember names and faces; aptitude 
to work with the number system; and aptitude 
to read 

As tar as temperament and personality are 
concerned, we expect average to high average 
or superior ratings on such all-important char- 
acteristics as drive and persistence, flexibility, 
objectivity, self-confidence, cooperativeness, tact 
and thoughtfulness, leadership, emotional sta- 
bility, sense of responsibility, friendliness, agree- 
ableness, seriousness of purpose and consistency 


of behavior. 
Test Battery Used: 

The test battery used to check on the pres- 
ence of these traits in the aspiring supervisory 
candidate has included use of the Wonderlic 
Personne! Test, the Thurstone Test of Mental 
Alertness, a number of the King Factored Apti- 
tude Tests, the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey, the Kuder Preference Record, a 


weighted Personal Data Sheet, and more re- 
cently, the S-O Rorschach Test. 


Experimental Use of the S-O Rorschach Test 
There are a number of reasons why the 
S-O Rorschach Test like the Harrower multiple 
choice Rorschach and other similar group 
Rorschach tests shows promise of becoming a 
valuable tool in the screening and selection of 
factory supervisors. Thus far the test is used by 
us on an experimental basis only. While a con- 
siderable amount of empirical validation data 
for use of the test with supervisors is already 
available (See California Test Bureau Research 
Report on Multiple Test Validation for General 


Telephone Co. of California, unpublished report 
prepared by California Test Bureau, 1956, 33 
pp.), we feel that additional validation studies 
will have to be made before the test can be 
adopted as a constant in our test battery for 
supervisors. The reasons why we believe that 
the S-O Rorschach Test has promise are as 
follows: 


Reason #1: 


Our use of the Wonderlic Personnel Test 
and the Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness 
are valuable in that they help us assess a sub- 
ject’s learning ability, his intelligence and his 
alertness. They do not tell us much about the 
actual use made of the mental ability possessed 
by the candidate. Our assumption that the 
possession of a given level of intelligence also 
denotes its use on that level is often erroneous. 
“To have” is not synonymous with “to use.” 

The S-O Rorschach Test promises to tell us 
not only about the use a person makes of his in- 
telligence in terms of such mental functions as 
structuring, concentration, theoretical and prac- 
tical reasoning, deduction and induction, but 
also to what extent a person’s mental ability is 
impaired in its functioning by such operants of 
thinking as low generalization, perfectionism, 
poor control, high anxiety, compulsivity and 
rigidity. Our experience in recommending per- 
sons with adequate mental ability and alertness 
for a position in supervision or for supervisory 
training when other tested characteristics are also 
satisfactory, has occasionally misfired; because 
we made the aforementioned assumption that 
“to have is to use.” Findings on the S-O 
Rorschach test in connection with the mental 
functioning of a supervisory candidate have in- 
creased the effectiveness of our predictions of 
supervisory success, 


Reason #2: 

Since all personality testing of the inventory 
and questionnaire type is somewhat suspect be- 
cause of the ease with which biasing toward 
favorable scores can be accomplished, results on 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
for purposes of supervisory selection have had 
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to be used by us with caution and sometimes 
with suspicion. Score dependability on the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey can 
be achieved to some extent by determining the 
percentage of question mark responses, the num- 
ber of scores above the median and the magni- 
tude of the difference between responses to even 
and odd numbered items on the test. But even 
so, we constantly are faced with the question, 
“To what extent are results on the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey reflective of 
the actual temperament of the testee and to what 
extent are they reflective of the temperament 
constellation that the testee thinks has social 
stimulus value?” 

The S-O Rorschach Test can be used as a 
check on the temperament of the subject as re- 
vealed by the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey. Responses to the Rorschach Ink 
Blots are more difficult to bias toward social ac 
ceptance than responses to the statements on 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. 
Hence, results on the S-O Rorschach Test prom- 
ise to enhance our predictive knowledge of a 
supervisory candidate's personality and tempera- 
ment. 


Reason #3: 


The third benefit in the screening of sub- 
jects for supervisory training or supervisory re- 
sponsibilities that the S-O Rorschach Test seems 
to permit is in connection with the testing of 
interests and overall responsiveness. The Kuder 
Preference Record provides us with ratings on 
types and fields of interests for supervisory 
candidates. It tells us to what extent a worker 
is interested in people, in ideas and in things. 
The S-O Rorschach Test adds to this knowledge 
by telling us about an applicant's breadth of 
interests, his perception of human elements in 
activity situations, his perception of elements 
which are common to those that other persons 
perceive, and his perception of elements which 
are unique. 

This added knowledge about a supervisory 
candidate’s motivational depth structure is val- 
uable to us in that it gives us additional knowl- 


edge about the promotional capabilities of the 
individual. A supervisor's worth is not only 
made up of what he has been and what he is, 
but also of what he is capable of becoming. The 
S-O Rorschach Test appears to provide us with 
a clearer picture than many other tests, of a 
man’s promotability. 

Our provisional satisfaction with the S-O 
Rorschach Test results in the selection of super- 
visors has made us decide to use the test on an 
experimental basis in all of our selection test 
batteries as well as the test batteries we use for 
diagnostic evaluations of individual clients in 
relation to remediation, guidance, counseling 


and psychotherapeutic services. 


THe Commerce Crearinc House, Inc. 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York has published in its 
entirety the New Labor Law of 1959 with an 
introduction giving its background and also an 
explanation of the law with references to the 
text of the law. 

This is clearly covered in the Table of Con 
tents. There is also a Topical Index listing 
paragraph numbers. 

Each new provision and change is analyzed 

to show what they mean—what they seck to 


accomplish and how they affect those concerned. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING For A SuMMary of the 
Labor-Management Law, The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs has a 15-page booklet which in 
cludes among other topics, “Union Financial 
Reports,” “Hot Cargo Agreement,” “Picketing” 


and “Trusteeship.” 





Many, especially among the sophisticated, 
tend to make a pastime out of searching for 
abnormalities among their colleagues and 
friends. In executive circles, where any sizable 
number have themselves been analyzed, amateur 
psychiatry is everybody's game. 

This trend has many dangers, not the least of 
which is the fact that it passes for—and there- 
fore rules out—real understanding of people. 
The jargon and the labels are the substitute 
for full knowledge. People are pigeonholed, 
leaving little room for change or the will to 
change —Balinsky and Burger in The Executive 
Interview (Harper) 








Credit Unions Pro and Con 


N THE carly days the average couple worked 

many years before acquiring a house, furni- 
ture, and all the other normal possessions. Today 
a young, newly married couple can obtain all 
these in a much shorter time. 

This change in the standard of living was 
made possible by the trio Mr. Edward A. Filene 
understood so clearly: mass production, mass 
consumption, and mass financing. This trio was 
just beginning to grope its way to real impor- 
tance at the turn of the century, when none was 
yet established. At that time there was a lack 
of credit facilities for small personal loans. Al- 
most the only source was usurious moncy lend- 
ers. Credit unions offered a simple device for 
filling this kind of mass financing need. 

As the economy has grown and developed, 
so have most of its surviving components. There- 
fore, today there are many sources of small loans 
and laws against usury and the growth of the 
legitimate personal finance companies have just 
about eliminated usurious loans. 

In place of a weak and struggling credit 
union movement, there exists a vigorous, ag- 
gressive national organization which is now ap- 
parently thinking in terms of control of an im- 
portant part of the economy. Individual credit 
unions that have grown impressively have been 
forced by their costs to make relatively large 
loans for real estate and other purposes, which 
have traditionally been the areas of operation 
of licensed lenders. 

There has been a natural concurrent move 
into the field of small loans by banks and other 
lenders. The Bank of America’s “Employee 
Loan and Deposit Plan” offers services almost 
identical to a credit union, as do services offered 
by other banks across the country. 

Despite these changes and the fact that 


By Frank GreENwoop 





The vigorous growth of Credit Unions has 
brought criticism from various business 
groups. Do the members of the Credit 
Union National Association form a threat 
to the American productive system? The 
article is from a thesis on credit unions 
based on interviews as well as reports. 





some people ask if the business subsidies and 
tax free status of credit unions are now being 
used as intended, or whether they are being ex- 
ploited to the detriment of free enterprise, the 
record shows that there is a real place in many 
firms today for employee credit unions. Their 
particular field of competence seems to be in the 
double service of convenient means of accumu- 
lation of savings provision and service as a 
sympathetic source of small character loans. 

Management should not automatically as- 
sume, however, that a credit union is the best 
solution for its particular situation. The prob- 
lem should be approached as in any other em- 
ployee relations question, with management 
keeping in mind that there is a major respon- 
sibility to employees as to what facilities are en- 
couraged. Some of the relevant considerations 
are summarized below. 


Literature favorable to credit unions exists 
in abundance, but unfavorable criticism is rela- 
tively scarce. Maybe this is a tribute to the pub- 
lic relations people at CUNA, and also a meas- 
ure of the realization of the financial commu- 
nity, that it is a poor selling technique to criticize 
the competition. 

Reading ir this field and discussions with 
people experienced in credit union operations 
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has shown the author that there is unanimity on 
the principle that the employees should run the 
credit union. It is clearly unwise for the com- 
pany management to become actively involved 
in matters such as foreclosures, refusals of loan 
requests, personal financial problems, and loans 
which might better have been refused. There- 
fore, it is felt that management should refrain 
from taking active part in the credit union per- 
formance—that the employees should operate it 
themselves. 


Is Your Type of Industry Suited for 


Credit Unions? 


Credit union literature points out that credit 
unions have been successful in industries where 
employment is stable, such as in utilities, petrol- 
eum, and transportation. However, CUNA’s 
publications say it does not contend that credit 
unions are the only complete answer to con- 
sumer credit. 

Discussions with men in the business world 
show that they agree with this, and there are 
certain other lessons which their experiences in 
the matter of credit unions have taught them. 
Some of these principles are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 

A firm should consider if it can be placed 
in a position of responsibility without authority. 
Since a credit union is a separate legal entity, 
management has no direct control over it; but 
by approving its formation, management has at 
least a moral responsibility toward the credit 
union. 

Bankers with balanced points of view feel 


that whatever helps business generally, helps the 
banks. Thus, while they regret not getting the 
profitable loan business enjoyed by credit unions, 


the banks do have the credit union accounts and 
those of merchants who sell to the credit union 
borrowers. It is possible, however, that in a par- 
ticular situation a banker could have a strong, 
unfavorable attitude toward credit unions, and 
that a firm might, therefore, be placing an un- 
wanted strain on an important banking connec- 
tion by approving an employee credit union. 
Credit unions can disrupt working relations 


by abuses of confidential information or because 
loan requests are refused. 

Occasionally undesirable employees have 
been kept on a company’s payroll just to ensure 
the repayment of a loan. 

Setting up a credit union can lead to the 
creation of a business in a plant whose prime 
purpose becomes not service to employees, but 
the generation of borrowing money. Members 
can exert pressure for unwarranted dividends; 
the treasurer can become very sensitive to de- 
veloping a profit. These things themselves can 
result in overworking credit union employees to 
keep costs down and dividends up. 

The political nature of credit unions can 
generate cliques so that special segments of the 
employee group obtain favored treatment. This 
seems to be especially true if there are less than 
one hundred members, as there is not enough 


voting power to overcome the clique. 


Do the Employees Need a Credit Union 
Enough to Work for It? 


Published material says that credit unions 
have a two-fold purpose: making loans to mem- 
bers at reasonable interest rates and providing 
convenient means for accumulation of savings. 

A personnel manager interviewed by the 
author says that he feels if a firm is dealing with 
people who cannot get credit where commer- 
cially meaningful credit checks and ratings are 
used and where normal collateral requirements 
exist, it is probably not acting in their best in 
terests by making indebtedness possible at the 
risk of their fellow workers. 

One alternative to credit unions is the Bank 
of America’s “Employee Loan and Deposit 
Plan,” which permits employees to arrange 
checking and savings account deposits, or to 
apply for all types of loans at favorable bank 
rates without leaving the plant. One person 
in the personnel department confidentially han- 
dles the liaison, and employes get prompt, ex- 
perienced bank service, while the employer is 
not obligated. 

All sources contacted agree that employee 


interest is basic to credit union success. The 
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enterprise requires member support in money, 
time, and effort. If this support is lacking, the 
credit union fails. Mr. Charles E. Sheline, of 
the California Credit Union League, says that 
about two-thirds of the liquidations in Cali- 
fornia occur because of lack of member interest. 

It is not difficult to run a credit union, but 
there has to be sufficient interest so that members 
will put savings and work into it. 

Both published material and that gathered 
through interviews by the writer reveal that 
most employee credit unions are subsidized, 
which means the decision to approve one almost 
certainly includes underwriting some of its costs. 

A study of 3,227 federal credit unions op- 
erating in industrial groups throughout the 
United States shows that: 

81°%, were given free office space by their 

employers 

42°/, were granted some company time in 

which to perform work in connection 
with the credit union 

34°%, were allowed payroll deductions. 

(This increases the efficiency of the credit 
union in encouraging regular habits of 
thrift and eliminates many of the com- 
mon causes of loan delinquency.) 

28°/, were given some free clerical assistance 

by their employers. (This tends to drop 
off as the credit union passes its forma- 
tive stage and grows into a self-sustaining 
organization. ) 

When the California Credit Union League 
organizes a credit union, it suggests that the 
employer pay for the initial charter fee, supplies, 
and bond (totalling about $100.) and that free 
office space and payroll deductions be contrib- 
uted, at least in the beginning. The costs for 
such a subsidy differ for each case because the 
price of office space and clerical work vary, as 
does the size of the credit union. Such addi- 
tional costs might be difficult to justify to stock- 
holders with legitimate complaints of insufficient 
dividends. 

All contacted sources agree that credit union 
subsidies are justified as a part of the employee 
benefits program. The following six points, 


taken from a CUNA bulletin are a concise sum- 
mary of this question: 


1. Many employers report garnishments, 
loan requests and pay advances drop 
sharply after a credit union begins oper- 
ation in the plant. Workers who have 
such difficulties are referred to the credit 
union. This saves management time, 
money and headaches. 

Credit unions are good for employee re- 
lations. Workers rate the credit union 
above many other benefits they enjoy 
such as clubs, sports, employee benefit 
societies, etc. Many companies include 
the credit union as one of the advantages 
of employment when they advertise for 
help. 
Financial worries rank high as causes 
of accidents, absenteeism, poor work, and 
human relations difficulties. A credit 
union helps employees solve their finan- 
cial problems; and they can borrow what 
they need without loss of dignity or self- 
‘ respect. 
Serving as volunteer directors and com- 
mitteemen in the credit union gives em- 
ployees first hand experience and insight 
into business problems and makes them 
more valuable to the company. 
Credit unions give a lift to employee 
morale because it is their organization 
and they run it. This achievement brings 
increased pride in themselves, their jobs 
and their company. 
Employees take personal responsibility 
for their own financial affairs. Manage- 
ment does not have to get involved with 
a man’s personal problems when the 
credit union handles them. Since the 
credit union is a separate corporation 
owned and operated entirely by em- 
ployees, the company has no financial or 
legal responsibilities for it. 


Do Managements Like Credit Unions? 


Written material and information personally 
collected by the writer concur in the theory that 
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employee credit unions are usually a good in- 
dustrial relations technique, something which is 
obvious from the record. Most employers feel 
that credit unions reduce garnishments and com- 
pany loans; tend to keep employees out of the 
hands of high-rate money lenders; educate and 
train employees so that they can improve their 
positions; build up employee morale; promote 
more cordial relationships among employees 
and improve employer-employee relations. 
Although few concerns quarrel with the 
record of credit union success, there are those, 
like the National Association of Manufacturers, 
who question the current purpose and direction 
of the movement. These critics say there is a 
trend toward close identification with the co 
operative movement in an effort to enter the 
world of big banking. This apparently would 
be accomplished with the use of the billion-odd 
dollars of unloaned credit union assets, plus the 
reserves and idle money of the cooperatives. The 
critics consider this to be the first step in the 


undermining of the nation’s free enterprise sys- 


tem by fundamentally altering the economy. 
People sharing this opinion conclude that in 


backing employee credit unions, business is con- 


tributing to its own destruction by indirectly 
creating Cooperative competitors. 

Criticism of this recent trend appears in the 
literature as well as in discussions with men who 
are well acquainted with the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. Though the writer feels 
these critics perhaps exaggerate its position, 
there is no doubt that some responsible men fee! 
the credit union movement has lately changed 
its aims and that it is now moving in a direc- 
tion which is contrary to the long term interests 
of management. 

Credit unions have a good record of repay- 
ment of loans. Less than one-fifth of one per- 
cent are not repaid. The financial soundness of 
credit unions is protected in several ways: 

1. Credit unions operate under law. 

2. Supervisory committees of members keep 
an eye on the operations of the credit 
unions. 

Books on the credit unions are regularly 


examined by government authorities. 
The treasurer and all others in the credit 
union who handle money are bonded. 
Reserves are set aside each year to cover 
any uncollectable loans. 

A study of 2,054 federal credit unions liqui- 
dated between 1935 and 1953 shows that pay- 
ments to members averaged 104 percent of the 
amount due. Only 414 paid less than 100 per- 
cent and these averaged 87.7 percent of what was 
due. 

The fact that most credit unions liquidate 
with a total net gain to members is no help, 
however, to those who have lost money in the 
type of liquidation where members realize less 
than 100 percent. 

In summary, it has been noted that em- 
ployee credit unions have been successful in in- 
dustries with stable employment; and that em- 
ployee interest and participation are basic, as is 
the principle that the credit union should be 
employee operated and that company manage 
ment should not become actively involved in 
its Operation. 

Although employee credit unions have very 
often proved to be a desirable part of the em- 
ployee benefits program, management has been 
urged by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to reappraise them in view of the trend 
of the Credit Union National Association to 
ward close identification with the cooperative 
movement. The NAM feels that private indus- 
try could be contributing to its destruction by 
backing credit unions, since CUNA is apparent- 
ly aiming at establishing cooperative competi- 
tion. 

Reports, Inc., published in Kent, Connecti- 
cut has a monthly newsletter devoted to Credit 
Unions and In-Plant Bank Services. 

For those readers who may want to investi- 
gate the alternatives to employee credit unions, 
reference has been made to the Bank of Ameri- 
ca’s “Employee Loan and Deposit Plan” which 


offers services much like those of a credit union. 





“The lazier a man is, the more he in- 
tends to do tomorrow.” 








Wanted Now: 
A Personnel Maverick 


ERSONNEL administration throughout the 

country is being weakened by a practice of 
“follow-the-leader.” A strong statement, per- 
haps, but the shoe fits an astonishing number 
of feet. 


We submit that part of the answer lies in 
new ideas . . . renegade ideas, if you will. . . 
and some free-thinking personnel mavericks to 


voice them. 


Granted, new ideas usually take courage and 
persistence, but the fact remains that there is a 
need for personnel mavericks willing to put their 
brand on new approaches. There are probably 
as many personnel topics as poker hands that 
Mr. Maverick could point a trigger finger at, 
but let's confine him to the employment activ- 
ity and approach it under these headings: (1) 
Personnel Research, (2) Training and Educa- 
tion, and (3) Original Thinking. 


Personnel Research 


When personnel testing was first intro- 
duced, many personnel men climbed aboard the 
wagon and set up their own programs. The 
actual selection of tests and the interpretation of 
test data were done with little semblance to 
experimental design. Much of it was accom- 
plished by one personnel man contacting an- 
other for opinions on tests, scores, and other 
factors supposedly related to job success. Most 
of the interpretations lacked statistical founda- 
tion. The hocus-pocus of percentile scores was 
then communicated to a bewildered but fasci- 
nated management and very often sold on the 
basis that this was.the answer to personnel se- 
lection problems. It was probably not too unlike 


By RicHarp J. OprocHTa 
Personnel Engineer 
Convair, San Diego 





Television may be responsible for the title 
of this article but the thinking comes from 
@ practical personnel man. Do programs 
based on research have more chance of 
being acceptable to the employees as well 
as management? Is the personnel job a 
selling job to be rewarded by a financial 
incentive to the personnel department? 





the era when yogurt first came out; people 
thought it would cure all ills when actually it 
was supposed to be taken only as a part of a 
larger diet. Today, management, personnel 
people, and applicants alike, often grimace when 
the subject of psychological testing comes up. 

On the other hand, some maverick person- 
nel men held off on the use of tests in their 
selection procedure until adequate validity and 
reliability were established for their particular 
employment requirements. Many of these types 
of programs have been accepted and are con- 
tributing a vital input to the selection function. 
These programs have also encouraged manage- 
ment to give their support to personnel research 
in other areas. 

Some personnel men have found that even 
the best ideas go wanting until they are backed 
up by research data. As a result, Maverick per- 
sonnel men are turning more and more to re- 
search to inform and persuade management re- 
garding new methods in the personnel and em- 
ployment procedure. If the message is vital and 
attacks a given problem; is workable and prac- 
tical; and is understandable, there's a strong 
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chance that it will be received and accepted. 


This type of approach has roped many a sacred 
cow. 


Education and Training 

The organization personnel man has a well 
conceived notion of what constitutes appropriate 
education and training for a personnel man. 
Usually, it means a college degree in business 
administration, personnel management, or psy- 
chology—depending on what he himself majored 
in. Once the degree is obtained, on-the-job ex- 
perience makes up the rest of the training and 
this ordinarily goes largely unsupervised. 

Our Mr. Maverick might suggest an aca- 
demic curriculum which would be a little differ- 
ent. It would include a series of secondary 
courses directly related to business and industry. 
Such courses as engineering, science, business, 
accounting, sales, etc., would all be included. 
His major would be in psychology or some other 
subject but he would basically be a personnel 
specialist because of his supplementary course 
studies. Later in graduate work he would fur- 
ther specialize in some particular facet of the 
personnel field if he so desired. 

Once the education was out of the way, the 
training would begin. The personnel man who 
is interviewing applicants for a variety of jobs 
needs a certain amount of technical insight about 
each occupation. Company training would in 
clude a systematized method of departmental 
rotation to reinforce the academic exposures he 
had in the secondary courses outlined in the 
preceding paragraph. It would not be unusual 
for the personnel trainee to work as a drafts- 
man, junior accountant, apprentice machinist, 
etc., so he would assimilate an intimate knowl- 
edge about the jobs for which he would be in 
terviewing applicants. 

The recognition of the necessity for this 
type of training is getting more widespread with- 
in industry today as more and more companies 
are considering this or some related approach. 
Many personnel men are now being exposed to 
seminars in various technical fields to increase 
their competency in these areas. 
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Original Thinking 

One of the biggest drawbacks of carrying 
the organization man’s brand is the tendency 
for everyone to be like everyone else. One herd 
of personnel men looks pretty much like an- 
other. The interchange of homogencous ideas 
spreads like the black plague, leaving individu- 


ality and originality a rarity. Original thinking 


is by-passed for the sake of expediency, often- 
times to the detriment of the personnel activity 
involved. Let us apply some original thinking 
to two topics: application blanks, and compensa- 
tion (monetary), as unconnected as these two 
subjects may be. 

The application blank is one of the most 
cumbersome unchanged steps in the employ- 


ment procedure. 


Some companies have stream- 
lined their blanks but others are adding more 
questions to an already questioning one. Appli- 
cants who wish to place themselves on the labor 
market are confronted with the major task of 
ompleting a lengthy application blank for each 
ompany to whom they are applying. Fa- 
cetiously, it has been said that the involved ap- 
plication blank is an undercover conspiracy by 
ompanies to keep labor turnover in check. 
People just hate to fill them out. 

“Why not.” Mr. Maverick asks, “have a 
clearing house very much like our credit houses 
ind have all employment applications filed 
there?” Applicants who planned to look for 
employment would then fill out one form and 


| 


file it for a fee with this central organization 
where it would be reproduced on microfilm or 
some form of electronic data processing. If a 
company were interested in a particular appli- 
cant, they would merely request his record 
(with his permission) from the central clearing 
house and the information would be sent. This 
would save countless hours of time and would 
facilitate the employment process immensely. 
Consider this approach in the college situa- 
tion. Graduating seniors interview from five to 
twenty-five companies and an application blank 
has to be filled out for each. If the clearing 
house method were used, he would fill out one 


standardized form and file it with this central 
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organization tor release to any company he re- 
quested. Some corporations who have several 
divisions sometimes duplicate college applica- 
tions for their own internal distribution to the 
divisions. The clearing house method would do 
away with that problem, as well. Many other 
side benefits ensue from the centralized ap- 
proach but we cannot go into detail here. 

Win, lose, or draw, people comprise one of 
the most important ingredients of the success- 
ful organization. The man ordinarily involved 
with the adding of this ingredient is the per- 
sonnel man. We can assume, therefore, that his 
is an important responsibility. If you look at it 
objectively, devoid of the human element, when- 
ever a personnel man recruits a critically needed 
man, it is analagous to the sales representative 
who adds a new account to his agency's busi- 
ness. “Why” Mr. Maverick might ask, “isn’t 
the personnel job classification considered for 
some similar type of incentive?” 

Historically, the personnel man’s job was 
one whereby he was a judge who listened to 
each applicant plead his case and then render 
his decision of “hire” or “do not hire.” He was 
more concerned with the question, “why we 
should not hire,” rather than, “why we should 
hire.” As competition for applicants became 
stiffer, the personnel man’s job started to in- 
clude some selling, lest the good applicant get 
away. In recent years, this selling part of the 
job has become more and more important 
whether we care to admit this or not. This has 
changed the personnel job considerably; so much 
so that we can legitimately question the re- 
muneration plan, which is still based on the 
personnel job as it appeared 10-25 years ago. 

Companies who are recruiting technical and 
scientific personnel are keenly concerned about 
the tremendous sums of money being spent on 
getting people. A_ personnel incentive plan 
could pay dividends in the form of lasting re- 
sults which would far outweigh the dollars and 
cents compensation involved. 

Adequate control of the administration of 
this plan could be achieved by monitoring it for 
undue high pressure on applicants, misrepre- 


sentations, etc.; checking labor turnover trends; 
and stipulating that new hires remain with the 
company for a given period of time. It would 
not introduce, decrease, or increase any prob- 
lems which do not already exist in recruiting 
tactics or techniques. It would require the same 
cautions needed by sales organizations who have 
to keep sales up but customers satisfied. 

One added benefit of increased compensa- 
tion for the personnel man is a socio-psychologi- 
cal one. It lessens the economic distance be- 
tween the applicant and him. This is an impor- 
tant consideration in facilitating the interper- 
sonal relationships encountered in the employ- 
ment situation. Too often, high level applicants 
are greeted by personnel men who are in posi- 
tions several rungs below on the economic and 
organizational ladder. This is somewhat the 
same reason why companies have vice-presi- 
dents so that the people with whom they come 
in contact will realize the company considers its 
customers important. Aside from all the fore- 
mentioned, it’s simply good business to pay 
wages commensurate with responsibility. 


Conclusion 


These have been some thoughts on new ap- 
proaches to some of the employment functions 
in the personnel field. Some have been old 
ideas with a new twist; some have been radical 
as Aldous Huxley's extremism. Some dyed-in- 
the-wool personnel men may shake their heads 
and wonder, “what's next?” While others may 
rustle one or two of these notions and put them 
to good use. 





Good humor is a tonic for mind and 
body. It is the best antidote for anxiety 
and depression. It is a business asset. It 
attracts and keeps friends. It lightens hu- 
man burdens. It is the direct route to 
serenity and contentment. 


—Grenville Kleiser 








The All-American Boy 


HE TyPicaL college recruiter is out to hire 
fe All-American Boy. He wants to attract 
the best of all possible candidates for his com- 
pany—and often his dealings with college place- 
ment offices have the underlying assumption that 
he’s really interested in interviewing only those 
students who are in the upper twenty-five per- 
cent of their class, have a fine activities record, 
some working experience related to the activities 
of his organization, and possibly the captaincy 
of the football team. People who don’t have 
these qualifications may turn out to be o.k., of 
course, but they obviously aren't quite suited for 
his company. They're good prospects for some- 
one else. 


The philosophy that leads to recruiting the 
best candidates available cannot be criticized very 
strongly. By this means an organization improves 
the quality of its work force. By adding only the 
best people available and replacing attrition losses 
with well qualified individuals, the quality of the 
entire work team will be upgraded. However, | 
recently completed a research project in which the 
recruiting practices of 12 national organizations 
very active in college recruiting were examined and 
found that the “All-American Boy” concept has 
some practical limitations that significantly curtail 
its value. One limitation of putting this concept 
to work lies in the inherent assumption of those 
companies who subscribe to it that they have cur- 
rent positions available—and more important future 
positions—that actually require the services and 
capabilities of the top graduate. Too often, this is 
not the case. Executives of several of the companies 
studied revealed thai little conscious planning was 
done concerning the futures of the “All-Ameri- 
cans.” It was assumed that they would be inserted 
into the organization satisfactorily and at some 
undesignated future date emerge as executive vice- 
presidents. 


By Harry R. Knupson 
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It is wasteful to recruit more outstanding 
college graduates than are needed to fill 
future executive positions. This discussion 
of problems of college recruiting is an 
outgrowth of research conducted by the 
author under a Ford Foundation grant at 
Harvard Business School. 





Today's Graduates Ask Searching Questions 

As might be expected, such procedures did not 
bring completely satisfactorily results. Today's top 
college graduate is sophisticated in this business of 
starting a career. He takes advantage of the in 
creasing quantity of information available to him 
through the facilities of his placement bureau and 
other university organizations. He asks his profes 
sors for advice. He writes to his fraternity brother 
who graduated two years ago and asks for his ideas 
He talks with local businessmen. And he has de 
veloped the habit of asking company recruiters very 
penetrating questions 

“Can you give me the experience record of 
the men you hired five years ago? What positions 
did they start in? Where are they now? What has 
been their average increase in salary? How many 
of those that you hired are still with you?” Some- 
times these questions can be embarrassing. 

Essentially, recruiters are entering the annual 
“siege of the campus” with planning and tech- 
niques of ten years ago while the “opponent” has 
significantly refined his battle strategy. The result, 
of course, is that those organizations who have not 
done some serious long-range thinking about their 
need for top graduates find that they are not able 
to hire them. They can’t answer the questions satis- 
factorily. Or, they hire them on the strength of 
strenuous recruiting efforts and an attractive first 
position, only to find that after the graduate is 
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aware of the actual situation he leaves for more 
attractive surroundings. Those organizations studied 
which “flew by the seats of their pants” were char- 
acterized by high college graduate turnover—and 
it was the top graduates who were leaving. 

In light of the practical limitations of the All- 
American Boy concept, let us look at the practices 
of two of the organizations studied which had done 
some long-range planning and thinking about col- 
lege graduates. They decided that the All Ameri- 
cans were indeed the best men available—but not 
for them. Using this philosophy, they appreciably 
reduced recruiting expenses and burden while still 
providing a very acceptable influx of graduates for 
their needs. 

_ In the first of these organizations, a medium 
sized manufacturing company, recent college grad- 
uates were customarily assigned to positions involv- 
ing either supervision of manufacturing operations 
or engineering responsibilities after a brief orienta- 
tion program. The company had well-established 
products which remained substantially unchanged 
from year to year except for style modifications that 
accounted for the bulk of its sales. Possession of 
an unusual degree of engineering skills or special- 
ized knowledge was not necessary to understand 
the mechanics of the products or to achieve the 
level of technical competence necessary for produc- 


tion supervision. 


How About the “ Average” Graduate? 


Executives of the company felt strongly that 
an “outstanding” college graduate would soon tire 
of the routine duties to which he would be assigned. 
The number of executive positions to which a 
graduate could aspire was limited, so the prospects 
of rapid advancement were not bright. In the re- 
cent past, the company had lost several graduates 
who were considered to be outstanding because of 
its inability to provide suitable advancement oppor- 
tunities. Thus, the company had adopted the policy 
of hiring “average” college graduates, and recruiters 
looked for applicants who were dependable, stable, 
and mature, rather than those with outstanding 
academic and activities records. 

Management did, however, recognize the ne- 
cessity of providing a supply of high caliber poten- 
tial for the organization, and each year hired a few 
graduates who were considered to be outstanding. 
Although they were not so informed, these indi- 
viduals were looked upon as a nucleus of manage- 


ment potential. 

Line managers had expressed satisfaction with 
the abilities and performance of the individuals 
hired, thus personnel executives assumed that the 
quality of the graduates was adequate. And as the 
turnover of graduates hired under the new philos- 
ophy was less than four percent—they assumed 
that the graduates were relatively satisfied with 
their assignments. 

Another organization which deviated from the 
All-American Boy theory was a large insurance 
company which hired a large number of college 
graduates each year as claims adjustors. Although 
each claim processed entailed a different set of cir- 
cumstances, the procedures to be followed in proc- 
essing different claims were standard and could be 
learned in a relatively short period of time. The 
company had discovered that outstanding college 
graduates were not content to remain in positions 
as claims adjustors until openings in the manage- 
ment ranks suitable for their skills and abilities 
became available. 


Hiring Without Campus Recruiting 


The company had branch insurance offices in 
many locations throughout the country. Each 
branch office manager customarily came into con- 
tact with college graduates who might be prospects 
for the position of claims adjustor through the nor- 
mal operations of his office. Each office manager 
was given the responsibility of redruiting those in- 
dividuals he needed for his staff, without recruiting 
on a single college campus. While the company 
did not find many graduates who would be con- 
sidered outstanding, the quality of individuals who 
could be attracted without going to college cam- 
puses was considered to be adequate for the com- 
pany’s needs. 

Each year, the company experienced a turnover 
of approximately 35°% in college graduates hired as 
claims adjustors. Because of the significantly lower 
costs of recruiting, however, personnel executives felt 
that they were ahead in the long run. One person- 
nel executive commented: “We know that we are 
going to lose a lot of claims adjustors. It is usually 
not a lifetime career for a college man. But even if 
they stay with us for only a short while, they are 
productive almost immediately so we don’t lose 
anything. Even though turnover is high, we still 
continue to hire only college graduates for these 

(Continued an page 67) 





In Defense of Job Evaluation: 


A Management Tool 


x. Koprowski has done personnel men 
M and management people a considerable 
service. He has voiced doubts and raised ques- 
tions concerning practices in Job Evaluation. 
The questioning of “business tools” is a good 
thing. Properly handled, this questioning can 
produce greater advances along a pathway 
studded with few landmarks. 

From an objective standpoint, it might be 
helpful to summarize Mr. Koprowski’s article 
into six separate questions. 

Question 1. Just because we have a system, 
does it logically follow that the system will 
produce desired and acceptable results? 

Question 2. When the system is applied, are 
we ever justified in making exceptions to 
it? Do the exceptions prove that the sys- 
tem is “unrealistic and inaccurate?” 

Question 3. If we must have a system, why 
do we not utilize “market rates” as the 
basis for determining the scale upon which 
we can tack our entire rate structure? 

Question 4. Isn't it basically impractical to 
rely on universal factors to build a system 
of measurement for ranking all the jobs 
in our organization? 

Question 5. What must be done to compen- 
sate for the individual differences in out- 
look of one Job Evaluation Specialist as 
against others in the application of ratings? 

Question 6. In the past twenty years, have 
we talked ourselves in going around in 
circles to justify something that could 
have been done by some other simple 
expedient? 

These are fair questions which demand 

straight answers. 

Mr. Koprowski does not mention the impor- 
tant problems of Wage Administration nor Labor 


By F. G. McCuintocx 
Wage and Salary Director 
Personnel Engineering 
Rockford, Illinois 





We printed an article by Gene Koprowski 
in our January issue in criticism of Job 
Evaluation which prompted this rebuttal. 
Possibly this thoughtful discussion may 
provoke other points of view to be ex- 
pressed. 





Expense Control in his article. Any debate on the 
merits of Job Evaluation must also include the in- 
ter-relationship of all three concepts. Personne! 
men and managers must accept the responsibilities 
of Labor Expense Control. To do this, they re 
quire Wage and Salary Administration techniques 
to obtain data to formulate wage and salary polli- 
cies. Wage and Salary Administration techniques 
in turn, demand from Job Evaluation a ranked 
order of jobs. The ranking of jobs must be done 
in terms of job difficulty to justify payment of 
different rates to individuals for different work 
performed. 

To give insight into this inter-locked system of 

Job Evaluation, Wage and/or Salary Administra- 
tion and Labor Expense Control, the following 
definitions are provided: 

1. Job Evaluation—the process by which a 
variety of jobs are given a rank order desig 
nation. 

Wage and/or Salary Administration—the 

process by which the results of Job Evalua 

tion are translated into money amounts for 

any particular job. 

Labor Expense Control—the process by 
which policies are determined to set the 
total amount of moncy to be spent for labor. 


The Job Evaluation Concept 


To operate a plant, to run an office, or to get 
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any work done in an orderly and organized man- 
ner, requires the creation of jobs. In recent years, 
Job Evaluation, work simplification, methods anal- 
ysis and similar procedures, have permitted man- 
agement to take a better look at the combination 
of work tasks. The combination of any particular 
group of work tasks is the job. Many manufactur- 
ing companies have a considerable variety of jobs, 
some of them linked together by virtue of a single 
process, some by related work performed, and 
others by the mere establishment of the business 
organization. Financial considerations will insist 
that the total group of jobs be compensated in 
terms of a relatively narrow range of money. Busi- 
ness custom may require the flexibility of shifting 
personnel from one group of jobs to another. To 
shift personnel between and among groups requires 
some orderly process where equity of pay is pro- 
vided for relatively equal job difficulty. 

In order to make use of something better than 
a “guesstimate,” where rates are assigned by arbi- 
trary designations, the Job Evaluation Concept has 
come into being. Prior to formal Job Evaluation 
programs, job rates for each particular group of 
related jobs were set pretty much on a rank order 
basis for that group. The /adder of jobs in a pro- 
duction group did not necessarily synchronize with 
the /adder of jobs in the maintenance group. At- 
tempts to tie different ladders together under a 
joint rate structure led to the evolution of Job 
Evaluation programs. This approach permitted the 
establishment of a common set of reference points. 
The advantage was gained in having one ladder of 
“twelve inch rung span” for all jobs regardless of 
the character of work performed. 

The key factor often overlooked is that the re- 
sults of rating and grading of jobs must not be too 
greatly different from what we had done on the 
basis of arbitrary determination of rates. This is a 
practical, short-term view. The most “scientific” 
system justified by all the rules of law and logic 
would not be acceptable if it resulted in a major 
upheaval of traditional rate relationships. This is 
particularly true when a formal Job Evaluation 
program is installed where there had not been one 
previously. This does not fully mean that Job 
Evaluation is merely a tool to justify the arbitrary 
rate concept. From a long range view, many radi- 
cal developments can and have taken place. In the 


process of setting rates, we must never go beyond 
the bounds of what the majority of people con- 


sider to be reasonable. Yet, because certain excep- 
tions are necessary for human consideration and 
human conception, this does not necessarily reflect 
discredit on the value of orderly procedures. The 
public climate in business demands some systematic 
approach which will minimize personal bias, mini- 
mize errors in judgment and take into account 
historical relationships. 

Lastly, the orderly process of Job Evaluation 
provides a relatively objective means to fit new job 
classifications or recombination of old job classifica- 
tions into the long time rate structure. 


Wage Administration Concept 

The rate structure is a delicate organism. It 
has a certain relationship, never clearly defined, to 
any company’s price structure, It represents a pro- 
portion of any company’s total cost structure. This 
approach pre-supposes a view of the company’s 
wage structure as a total entity. A clear under- 
standing then emerges as to why deviations exist 
and what can be done to overcome them if at all 
possible. 

The basic tool of wage and salary techniques 
is to apply the “coordinate measurement” principle. 
A visual picture of the wage structure is produced 
from which measurements can be taken to make 
adjustments. Job Evaluation equates jobs of differ- 
ent character into a point range called a grade. It 
produces one of the two requirements for plotting 
the graph (the measurement scale along the “x- 
axis”). The more refinements provided by the Job 
Evaluation process in assigning individual jobs to 
grades yields the best picture of what the rate struc- 
ture 1S. 

Thus we see that Job Evaluation is not an end 
in itself, but a means to supplement the Wage Ad- 


ministration process. 


Labor Expense Control Concept 

When Job Evaluation procedures are wisely 
chosen and Wage Administration techniques are 
properly prepared, the management is provided 
with a tangible set of data upon which ‘rational 
judgments affecting the conduct of the business can 
be determined. 

If a business organization has a million dollar 
annual payroll, a determination can be made as to 
how many $1.25, 1.50, 1.80, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 rates 
will be required to make up the total $1,000,000 
labor expense. If, for example, the individual rates 
were only determined on the basis of market rates, 
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the addition of the market rates for all the jobs 
may total more than the total amount of moncy 
allocated for labor expense. Hence, no Labor Ex- 
pense Control is possible, and the organization is 
at the mercy of the market. 

More times than not the practices to which 
Mr. Koprowski objects have been the result of man- 
agement’s failure to recognize the need for a tailor 
made Job Evaluation program. Sufficient informa- 
tion is available and people are adequately equipped 
to work out the details to provide any management 
with a tool similar to the tools now used most 
effectively in quality control, product scheduling 
and market analysis. 

There is no doubt that a particular problem 
exists concerning the influence of the individual 
Job Evaluation Specialist or Wage Administrator 
upon any program. Yet this is not a conclusive 
argument that the tools of Job Evaluation and 
Wage Administration belong strictly to the Special 
ist. It is a fundamental premise that the Evaluator 
or Administrator is only a coordinator and must 
justify his actions to the management. He must 
give proper recommendations which either the 
management accepts as its own thinking or rejects 
as inadequate to meet the organization's needs. 
There are few Specialists in this field who would 
properly admit to describing or ranking every job 
completely upon his own judgments. A proper 
Evaluator or Administrator must of necessity, rely 
on the judgment of Foremen, Supervisors, Account 
ants, Controllers and Managers to achieve the ulti 
mate goal of the program. The Specialist and/or 
Administrator finds himself in the role of the 
referee attempting to resolve points of difference 
into the best logical rate structure that can be 
achieved for his company. 

What has been said is an attempt to propose 
something better than what presently exists, and 
to fulfill a need that is yet unanswered. The con 
duct of any business requires a combination of 
judgment, practicality, exact data and perspective 
awareness. In some instances, managers can, and 
have to be particularly precise because they have 
the necessary apparatus with which to work. In 
other areas, they will of necessity, be less than pre 
cise because they are dealing in human values and 
relying on human judgments. Job Evaluation, 
Wage Administration and Labor Expense Control 
fall into the latter category. It should never be 
expected to have these instruments become purely 


scientific. If we can keep our judgments well with- 
in the limits of rationalism, we would do much to 


add stability to our economic structure. 


What Price “Fringe”? 

“Tue Invisiste INK on Your Cuecx Stus” 
is the title of a mimeographed release on fringe 
benefits prepared for employees of the McNally 
Pittsburg Mfg. Corp., Pittsburg, Kansas, by the 
personnel department. A card attached to the 
release told each employe what the “fringe” cost 
and benefits paid to him or for him had been 
for 1959. 

The introduction explains that “the model 
1959 MacPitter has more control over his finan- 
cial security than ever before. He has greater 
protection from the things he cannot control and 
he has more influence over the things he can 
help to control. Today, he can influence his own 
job security by increasing his skills and by apply 
ing them to his work so that he can produce 
more at less cost, advance on the job, and con- 
tribute to his own job security, to his community, 
and to the reserves which will be necessary in 
his old age.” 

The leaflet then describes the simple facts 
of (job) life; workman's compensation; vaca- 
tions; hospitalization; life insurance; paid sick 
leave; unemploy ment compensation, and retire- 
ment. In the conclusion it is explained that all 
of these things increase the cost of employing 
Mr. Average by about 15°%. It is also pointed 
out that employees can supplement the program 
by working safely, productively, and spending 
carefully. The Company stands ready, too, to 
assist in the acquirement of new skills through 
outside study. It also provides the space and part 
of the services of the Credit Union which can 
help employees to buy wisely and save auto- 
matically. Payroll deduction plans may be used 
to buy U.S. Savings Bonds for long term sav- 
ings, and to express good citizenship through 
contributions to the Community Fund. 

The total score is impressive. “It makes 
MacPitt a better place to work. It is your con- 
tribution to Customer Satisfaction that makes all 


this possible, desirable—and appreciated.” 





As You Were Saying— 
MORE ABOUT WALTER FULLER’S PROGRAM 


Harrison Terrell first wrote about Mr. Fuller in the January “Editor to Reader” column. 


A s oF Fesruary 1, 1960, we now have over 


2,000 top-notch specialists registered with 
us and we are regularly placing some of them in 
various opportunities. The list of specialists 
grows steadily and is now worldwide in cover- 
age. We have placed several hundred indi- 
viduals in satisfying work and at this moment 
of writing we have requests trom clients for 
about thirty specialized experts if we can find 
them. This figure varies from day to day. 

We started with the effort to find work for 
“retired” people, but the definition of “retired” 
became difficult to define. Is the man age 65 
or over, eligible for Social Security and perhaps 
pension, subject to greater need than the man 
of so who is forced out of work by a merger, 
financial reorganization, etc.? We finally placed 
our requirement for specialist registration on 
capacity, experience and will to work rather 


than on a stated age, although obviously by 
this measurement of competence the somewhat 
older man gets the preference, all other thingy 
being equal. 

We now handle full time, part-time, perma- 
nent and temporary jobs depending on the cli- 
ent’s desire. We have placed people from the 
Aulantic to the Pacific and more recently have 
placed people in many foreign countries—for 
example, Germany, Japan, Vietnam, Korea, 
South America, etc. 

The whole operation is now close to the 
financial “break even” point and naturally when 
we pass that we will be delighted. 


Sincerely, 
Watrer D. Futrer, President 
Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


NEW EMPLOYEE & COMPANY PERSONALITY 


rom Erwin §S.,Stanton, Ph.D. Evening Lec- 
scot Department of Business Education of 
the Bernard Baruch School of City College, New 
York comes a case history which describes a 


clash between company personality and a new 
employee. He gives suggestions on how the 
Personnel Department could have done a better 
screening job. 

A company had hired a junior executive for 
its credit department who from all indications 
appeared to give signs of unusual promise. The 
employee had an excellent education and several 
years successful and responsible credit experience 
with a competing company. Shortly after the 
new employee began with the company, how- 
ever, difficulties began to emerge. Management 
reported that he failed to absorb the company’s 
credit philosophy and that he could not ade- 
quately grasp some of the basic policies and 
concepts. The credit man in turn complained 


about the company’s highly centralized structure 
and felt that the organization was too authori- 
tarian in its dealings with employees. He 
strongly believed that he should be given a 
greater say in decision-making in his department. 
During the next few weeks the credit man’s 
work continued to deteriorate and there were 
numerous debates and disagreements between 
himself and his superiors. After several months 
employment, the employee realized that the 
adjustment to his new company was too difficult 
to make and tendered his resignation. This was 
promptly accepted by the company which had 
simultaneously arrived at the decision to dis- 
charge him. 

The success of the new employee depends 
to a considerable extent on the ease with which 
he can adjust to the culture and environment 
of the organization. Like an individual, each 
organization has a characteristic way of re- 
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sponding and of reacting to a specific situation. 
The new employee should consider: 

(1) Personality of Top Management. Pre- 
vious research has reported on the effect 
of the personality of top management in 
determining the behavior and reactions 
of executives and officials at all levels 
throughout the entire organization. 
Company Philosophy, Goals and Objec 
tives. These are the stated aims and 
aspirations that the organization strives 
to achieve. 

Centralized vs. Decentralized Manage 
ment. This refers to the extent that the 
organization believes in centralized or 
decentralized control of management 
functions and responsibilities. 
Participative vs. Authoritarian Manage- 
ment. To what extent does the company 
le 


cision-making as against retaining such 


believe in employee participation in « 


functions within the realm of manage 
ment responsibilities. 
(5) Company Climate. This refers to the 


REVISING A 


IVE YEARS aco J. H. Norman, Statistical 

Analyst at Temco Aircraft Corporation, Dal- 
las, Texas began a study of the tests used in 
predicting successful performance of supervisors 

Using the Wherry-Doolittle test selection meth 
od and shrinkage formula, a significant test battery 
for the selection of manufacturing supervision was 
determined. Of the original 87 tests or test factors, 
it was found that only 9 should be retained. These 
included mental alertness, knowledge of supervi- 
sory skills, personality traits and level of formal 
education. 

Specific tests in this battery are Wonderlic 
Personnel Test, How Supervise (form B), Guil- 
ford-Martin Personnel Inventory (Factors: Self 
Confidence, Masculine, Carefree, Sociable and 
Energetic), Adventurous Factor on 16 Personality 
Factors Test, and the number of years of formal 
education. 

During the same three months that the test 
battery was being administered, a job performance 
criterion was being obtained on each foreman 


TEST BATTERY 


From three to five 


participating foreman. These 
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prevailing spirit, environment and gen- 
eral atmosphere found in the organiza- 
tion. 

It is obvious that the best time to determine 
whether the individual's personality is compatible 
with that of the company’s is during the em 
ployment procedure. This can be accomplished 
by means of the following: 

(1) depth interviews with particular empha 
sis on the individual's goals, objectives 
and personal motivation. 

(2) intensive analysis of the applicant's pre- 
vious experiences stressing policies, and 
philosophy to which he adheres and 
determining whether they basically con 

form or conflict with those of the com 
P iny's 

(3) person: lity testing conducted by a com 
petent psy h logist. 

(4) intensive reference investigations. 

If proper safeguards are taken to select the 

right type of personnel for the company, training 


‘ } 1) 4 
of the new employee will be 


periormance ratings 


independently by general fore 
endents. Alternation ranking 
1 in order to get a standard dis 

ate the “halo” effect that 

in other types of ratings 

) obtained, they were con- 

The criterion was then 

refined to lude only those foremen on whom 


there was close agreement by all raters. If ratings 


varied one standard deviation or greater, the results 


1 


of that foreman were not kept in the study. After 


th 


criterion refinement, the upper and lower sixteen 


percent were chosen tor extensive study. Raw scores 
an 1 performance ratings were then turned over to 


Data Processing for machine handling. 


These machines were programmed to yield the 


following information: Distribution of scores, me- 


dian scores, mean scores, standard deviations, cor- 


relations and inter-correlations, percent of superior 


} 


foremen who scored in each test range, and percent 
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of weak foremen who scored below average. After 
the above computations had been made and the in- 
formation organized into tabular form, an inter- 
correlation matrix was constructed and printed. 

In addition to the thousands of computations 
made by machines, many of the manipulations 
were done manually. A total of 1756 tabulation 
sheets were used to determine test standards by 
superintendent areas, by plants, and by job classifi- 
cations. Complete percentiie norms were computed 
for each tabulation sheet. 

After all computations were made, individual 
test results were plotted on spread sheets according 
to superintendent areas. These results were plotted 
in color code denoting the general degree of pro- 
ficiency that a given foreman had on any specific 
test or test factor. 

A below average score was plotted in red, 
average in orange, and above average in green. 
Using six gradations, a check mark on the color 
indicated very low, high average and very superior 
respectively. This system worked exceptionally 
well in spotting training needs as well as protecting 
the confidential nature of the test results. Know- 
ing the tests that correlated with the performance 
criterion at the 5° level of confidence also aided 
in keeping the interpretation sound and objective. 

A new Qualification Profile was developed for 
reporting to the Promotion Board the test qualifica- 
tions of candidates for salaried and supervisory 
positions. Weighted scores from standards deter- 
mined in this study are used to compute qualifica- 
tion levels. The six areas plotted are Mental Alert- 
ness, Leadership Knowledge, Specific Job Know!- 
edge, Adaptability, Emotional Stability, and Lead- 
ership Qualities. Qualifications are reported by the 
following levels: Over-Qualified, Well Qualified, 
Qualified, Questionable, and Not Qualified. Test 
results are summarized and recommendations for 
improvement are made when warranted. The odds 
are that a given candidate like the superior foreman 
will be available when needed. 

Over 1000 salaried and supervisory promotion 
cases have been reviewed since this study was 
started in 1955. The concern of the Board to select 
qualified candidates is evidenced by improved test 
standards. Close screening of candidates for fore- 
man positions in the manufacturing area has re- 
sulted in a definite increase in the mental alertness 
level of first line foremen. In a three year period 
the median score on the AGCT has increased by 


more than nine percentile points. Follow-up studies 
reveal that 37% of the foremen rated superior in 
this study have been promoted to higher levels of 
supervision, While none ot the lower group have 
been promoted. A correlation at the one percent 
level of confidence was also shown between salaries 
and performance ratings. 

The results of this study have been both useful 
and encouraging. Tests included in the refined 
battery are administered and interpreted with con- 
hdence and assurance that they will yield meaning- 
ful results. 





Proressor Lrrrerer’s artice Pitfalls for Pro- 
fessionals in the May '59 PersonNneL JOURNAL is 
still being commented on. Muriel Newberry of 
Oakland, California says, “I think Professor 
Litterer explained very well how professionals 
are in danger of making the client fit the pro- 
fessional formula rather than using the formula 
as a tool to achieve the client's goal whether it be 
better health or better business. 

“As to better leadership, I think we will get 
it when we return to a democratic respect for 
the individual's contribution in our society (100- 
200 years ago the blacksmith was as valuable a 
man as the M.D. in his community). When 
work is arranged so that individuals capable of 
making a real contribution are given oppor- 
tunity for a sense of accomplishment, they will 
expect better leadership than mass men who feel 
they are merely cogs in a machine, whether 
they are union cogs or organizational man cogs. 

“As to making people aware of their blind- 
ers, I think a better way is to work with them 
on the problems their blinders are obstructing 
and let them discover their blinders in the proc- 
ess of seeking solutions to the problems. This 
takes great patience and ability to work with 
people, which is what personnel men need more 
than academic professionalizing.” 





Learning is acquired by reading books, 
but the much more necessary learning— 
the knowledge of the words—is only to be 
acquired by reading men and studying all 
the various editions of them. 


—Lord Chesterfield 
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BOOKS 


Tue First Principtes or INpustriat RELATIONS. 
By A. E. C. Hare. St. Martin’s Press, Inc., New 
York, 1958. 146 pages. $2.75. 


“There are no automatic methods by which 
good relations between man can be produced.” 
The author, A. E. C. Hare, explores the back- 
ground of industrial relations, and enumerates 
the reasons why there are no automatic methods 
or set formulas. 

Mr. Hare is a lecturer in Economics at the 
University of Leeds. This book is an outgrowth 
of his “Report on Industrial Relations in New 
Zealand,” which was published in 1946. He 
states that The Principles are intended for use 
by the general reader (and it is written so that 
the general reader will easily understand it) as 
well as the students beginning the complicated 
subject of industrial relations, “to whom in 
discriminate references can be a hindrance rather 
than a help.” 

The book thus explores the basis of Indus 
trial Discontent—why aren't people happy? Mr. 
Hare feels that this unhappiness arises from our 
society—that it is inherent in every individual's 
desire to achieve personal freedom, social status 
and private property; that it boils forth from 
the conflict of economic control over the lives of 
workers. Since the structure of society is thus 
assumed, and since he also assumes that the 
worker is unhappy, industrial work is then dis 
sected and spread-out on the table (each com 
plex part being examined in the process) to 
ascertain the causes of this disease of our social 
structure. What are the peculiarities of Indus 
trial Work?: Group Effort; Division of Labor 
(“a man seldom makes the whole of any thing”) 
including the evils of motion study and auto 
mation as related to the individual's desire for 
personal freedom and self-expression; Discipline, 
and “forcing” a worker to obey in order to 
retain his job, as well as the necessary delegation 
of authority and absentee management; and, 


finally, the effects of Unemployment and Profit. 
All of these, then, are factors which con- 
tribute to Industrial Discontent—disregard of 
the individual—so that, “The motive of personal 
gain tends to become the dominating motive 
f the worker, for there remains little or noth 
ing in work to make it worth while except the 
money that can be got out of it.” To which 
many personnel men will shout, “Amen”! 
Much of the text is given to examining 
various types of worker discontents: Wages— 
the desire to improve a standard of living, or 
to even attain one not feasible duc to the wage 
level; Ignorance: lack of understanding about 
what the company is doing—its problems; last- 
ly, the Signs of Discontent: labor turnover, ab 
sentecism, inefficiency, strikes, restriction of out 
put, etc. Some of these discussions tend to be 
theoretical to the point that they lose a practical 
aspect entirely. But, on the whole, they are very 
ell handled. 
What are the remedies—what can be done 
eliminate Industrial Discontent, where “are 
focused nearly all of the major problems of so 
| organization”? Certainly, State intervention 
not the answer, although a better balance 
between the employer and the employee is at 
th 


1 
tainable through minimum wage and work 


standards, education and scholarships, right-to 
work (where unions are an instrument of ex 
ploitation), or compulsory arbitration. He adds, 
‘Compulsory arbitration does not prevent 
strikes.” Unionism is not the answer, even 
though unions have an important place: “The 
economic disabilities of the wage earner and 
the inability of the State to give him complete 
protection are the social justification for the de 
velopment of strong trade unions.” Here he 
suggests that perhaps use of technical advisors 
hired by unions, would help them in their plight 
against the strong, educated employers. 
Finally, Mr. Hare recognizes certain con- 


tributions of the employer and lists fundamentals 
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of good employment policy: Consideration and 
Respect of Humans, Economic Cooperation, and 
Share-the-“Prosperity.” He spends much time 
on discussing the importance of the Personnel 
Manager—a good subject—as well as the impor- 
tant role of the foreman as management's pri- 
mary contact with the workers. 

His answer, although it is not entirely ap- 
parent, is that social evolution—recognition of 
the worker as a human being, having wants and 
desires not necessarily satisfied by wages and 
fringes alone, is the answer. The basic problem 
in starting such an evolution lies in past prac- 
tices: “Where misunderstanding has persisted 
for any length of time and a bad state of in- 
dustrial relations has grown up, the workman 
may have become so prejudiced that any action 
on the part of the management will always be 
misinterpreted.” While some of the book smacks 
of a utopian social state, it is very well written 
in a manner which many American writers on 
industrial relations should emulate. 

If personnel men in the country were re- 
quired to read any list of books, this one would 
certainly be near the top. This subject and its 
excellent development leads one to conclude 
that here is a learned man, writing of problems 
which we, in this country, are now approaching. 

Cuarzes Brit, Jr. 


ManaceMENT’s Richt to Manace by George 
Torrence. Washington, D. C.: B.N.A., 1959, 
109 pps. $12.50 


Perhaps in no other period of labor-man- 
agement relations has the entire question of 
management rights or prerogatives assumed 
more interest than the present. The recent steel 
controversy over work rules and the forthcom- 
ing railroad “featherbedding” issues only serve 
to highlight the significance of the role and 
functions of management rights in contempo- 
rary collective bargaining. The question of 
whether these rights are inherent or earned is 
not at stake, rather the polemics of the matter 
revolve about the applicability and interpretive 
aspects of these rights. Before the advent of 
labor legislation, commencing with the Wagner 


Act, management indisputably possessed sole 
control over every aspect of the work situation; 
however, today many of these rights no longer 
exist, have been considerably abridged, or have 
in other ways been mitigated so that it no longer 
is a unilateral management function. 

The inexorable union machinery, given im- 
petus (and protection in many instances) by 
legislation, court and NLRB decisions, as well 
as by shrewdly contrived strategy and tactics 
during negotiations, has served to threaten the 
very existence of management's right to man- 
age its business as it deems necessary and proper. 
Albeit the unions have been most aggressive, 
clever, and often adamant in either knowingly 
or surreptitiously abrogating management rights, 
the blame for these losses can not be adduced 
to them completely. Management, in large 
measure, has contributed to the loss of its rights 
in any one of several ways: by agreement during 
the course of negotiations; by inadvertence, i.c., 
lack of foresight, poor contract language, 
dropped demands, and partial reservation of a 
management right; by default in actual contract 
administration; by failure to educate and uphold 
supervision in the exercise of contract provisions; 
and by arbitration. 

The book is divided into six parts. The 
crux of the book is part four, which deals broad- 
ly with the sundry management rights, e¢.g., 
right to require overtime and right to deviate 
from past practice, and how these various rights 
have been affected by arbitrator's rulings. In 
effect, the adroitness and distinction with which 
words and phrases are written has become the 
focal point in determining whether a manage- 
ment right is retained, forfeited or attenuated 
to some degree. This raises the question whether 
it is best to spell out management's rights in its 
contract or no. The book takes no stand, but 
indicates the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages the proponents make with respect to their 
view on this matter. 

Part six succinctly outlines a program for 
the preservation of management rights—the 
first phase of which requires an intensive exami- 
nation of the current status of management's 
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rights, and the 2nd phase depicts the means 
whereby management can undertake a program 
to restore and retain its rights. 

This book is a highly provocative and en- 
lightening effort to lay bare the facts behind 
the management rights situation facing mod- 
ern industry. 


B. J. Sperorr 


Tue Comp.tere Emptoyee. A Handbook for 
Personnel Appraisal. By Robert Winthrop 
Adams. Public Administration Service, Chicago, 
Ill. 1959. 68 pages. $2.00. 


Words are the most usual means of com- 
munication between people. Of course, pictures 
and charts are effective aids but the right words 
under a cartoon certainly add to its effectiveness. 

Robert W. Adams has prepared an enter- 
tainingly written small paper-covered book to 
be used by executives when they want descrip- 
tive words to aid in solving their problems, in 
selecting, training and developing those under 
them, and in personnel reports and conferences 
and letters of recommendation. 

It is a 2000 word vocabulary of words all 
applying to a person’s charactertistics with help- 
ful introductory chapters which explain how to 


use it. 

Mr. Adams sees a pattern in describing peo- 
ple which he divides into words about mental 
capacity, work habits and attitudes, stability and 
get-along-ability. By choosing words from each 
of these categories standards of performance can 
be organized for any type of job. 

His smooth imaginative style and the many 
examples add to the value of this book. It is 
more than a well chosen vocabulary—it is a 
short course in analyzing people. We asked 
Mr. Adams to tell us a little about himself and 
find he is an electrical engineer who retired 
after forty years with General Electric and has 
been interested in personnel and linguistics as 
a hobby and since retirement a consultant. 

His biography, in his own words, shows him 
to be a fundamentally research-minded cuss. He 
says, “I like to study problems that have puzzled 
me, find workable solutions, and pass along a 
novel suggestion or gadget for the benefit of 
others. Accordingly, many years of pleasant lin- 
guistic research have resulted in this little book, 
designed to increase the average executive's abil- 
ity to appraise any employee's strong and weak 
points and take appropriate action.” 


D.D.H. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


THree ARTICLES ON THE THEORY OF THE 
Lasor Movement lead off the Spring number of 
the Quarterly Review published by the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell University. These were planned 
as a recognition of the contribution the late Pro- 
fessor Selig Perlman had made to the study and 
teaching of Labor Relations. His Book “The 
Theory of the Labor Movement” originally 
published in 1928 is still much discussed. 

Mark Perlman, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Political Economy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Melvin Reder, Professor of Economics, 
Stanford University and Maurice Neufeld, Pro- 
fessor at the New York State School analyze 
the present effect of unions on wages and 
politics. 


What has been done in other countries as 


well as in the United States to prevent or curb 
inflation that might be the result of escalating 
wages is reported by Jules Backman, Research 
Professor of Economics, New York State Uni- 
versity. 

Forty pages of Book Reviews follow, cover- 
ing the subjects of Labor Management Rela- 
tions, Labor Economics and Labor Organiza 
tions. 


Gertrupe A. Srewart, R.N. Chairman, 


Committee on Public Relations, American Asso- 
tion of Industrial Nurses called our attention to 
an article in the January 1960 issue of the Amer- 
ican Association of Industrial Nurses Journal. 
A brief extract follows. 

It has become well established that Indus- 


trial Health Programs pay for themselves. The 
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cost of an adequate Industrial Medical Program 
depends on many variables such as the size of 
the industry, the inherent hazards, and the 
health needs of the employees. Here is an exam- 
ple of the ways professional nurses in industry 
contribute to the control of costly non-occupa- 
tional illnesses and injuries, which constitute the 
cause of the vast majority of days lost from 
work. 

In one case a sixty-six year old toolmaker 
with 34 years’ company service, while operating 
a power saw in his garage, caught his right in- 
dex finger on the saw. After two days’ absence, 
he was assigned work which did not involve 
use of the injured finger. Sixteen days after the 
injury, he reported to the company Health Serv- 
ice with a request from his physician for dress- 
ing changes to be made in the Health Service. 
This request was approved by the company 
physician. Later with his physician's approval 
he returned to his regular work and reported 
daily to the Health Service for dressings. One 
month following the injury, his physician re- 
quested that the Health Service give him daily 
whirlpool treatments. Reporting to the Health 
Service daily for dressings, whirlpool and mas- 
sage meant a loss of one hour and fifteen min- 
utes from his work. If this health service had 
not been available, the minimum time lost from 
his job would have been three hours per day. 

His foreman said that because of this em- 
ployee’s skills, it would have taken three months 
to train a new man on his particular type of 
work. Cost in delayed production and damaged 
material would have been considerable. 





Comsinc THE Campus ror Tatent. This 
year's recruiting competition, though hot and 
heavy, is on a high ethical plane, according to 
an article in Business Week (April 16, ‘60). 
Industry scouts are recruiting hard for top stu- 
dents. Even the average graduate has a better- 
than-last-year chance. But the emphasis is 
nevertheless on quality. The demand for Ph.D.s 
is up from last year. For instance, GE’s quota 
is up 40% and du Pont says it could make good 
use of the bulk of the nation’s new doctorate 


holders. Prices, too, are up. “High salaries are 
the only unethical practice I know of,” says one 
recruiter. Chemical Ph.D.s are pulling down 
$9,000-$10,000 to start. Such rates, of course, are 
for the top talent, but the average graduate will 
not do too badly. “Masters of business adminis- 
tration are doing fine. Those with M.B.A.s on 
top of engineering or science can practically 
write their own ticket,” Michigan State reports. 
Manufacturers aren’t the only recruiters. Mer- 
chandising, financial, and service companies are 
on the search. The Government is active, too. 
So are outfits like the Y.M.C.A. and the Boy 
Scouts of America. [On this same subject, see 
“The All-American Boy” on page 56 of this 
issue —Ed. | 


The All-American Boy 


(Continued from page 57) 


positions. We feel that even the average graduate 
has social skills that are valuable to us.” 

As in the other organization that deviated from 
the All-American concept, steps were taken to pro- 
vide a pool of management potential. Some out- 
standing graduates were recruited from college 
campuses each year and enrolled in company train- 
ing programs. By hiring these outstanding indi- 
viduals, a small proportion of teal graduates hired, 
management felt that it was assuring an adequate 
supply of management potential for future years. 





Listening means trying to see the prob- 
lem the way the speaker sees it—which 
means not sympathy, which is feeling for 
him, but empathy, which is experiencing 
with him. Listening requires entering ac- 
tively and imaginatively into the other 
fellow’s situation and trying to understand 
a frame of reference different from your 
own. This is not always an easy task. 


—S. I. Hayakawa 
quoted in “Are You Listening” 
a McGraw-Hill book 








Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Tue GSR in tHe Detection or Guiir. By 
David T. Lykken, University of Minnesota. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 6, 
December, 1959, 385-388. 


Carefully controlled experiments of the 
physiological responses that accompany lying 
and truth telling do not show the high validity 
usually claimed for lie detection devices. The 
author decided to study the detection of quality 
knowledge, as opposed to lying, to see whether 
this might yield more valid results. He as- 
sumed that a quality person will show an in- 
voluntary physiological response (the GSR or 
galvanic skin response) to stimuli connected 
with remembered details of his crime. This 
method is not applicable to all situations, but 
if the crime is such that the investigator can 
find out a number of facts about the case with 
which only the quality person should be familiar 
then the quality knowledge method can be ap- 
plied. 

The subjects in this experiment were 49 
college men who were assigned at random t 
four groups. Those in the first group enacted 
two mock crimes, one of theft and one of mur- 
der. The second group enacted the theft only 
and the third group enacted the murder only. 
Those in the fourth, or control, group were 
not exposed to either of the crimes. Each sub- 
ject was then turned over to an experimenter 
for questioning who did not know to which 
group the subject belonged. The GSR electrodes 
were attached to one hand, and shocking elec- 
trodes were attached to the other. The subjects 
were instructed to listen to each question but 
not to reply to any of them. They were told that 
if the skin response indicated guilt the subject 
would be given an electric shock. The electric 
shocks were always given at the same points in 
the questioning and had no relation to the 
responses. It was thought that these shocks 
would increase the general anxiety level and 
make the situation a little more like a real life 


situation. 

All subjects were given the same guilty 
knowledge test which used six standard ques- 
tions relating to each of the two crimes. The 
questions were of the multiple-choice type and 
GSRs were recorded for each of the short alter 
nate answers. If his largest response was to the 
alternative related to the crime, he was judged 
guilty and a simple, objective method of scoring 
was devised. All of the innocent subjects were 
judged innocent. Forty-four, or go°%, of the 49 
students were assigned to their correct group, as 
opposed to a chance expectancy of 25°. This 
high validity seems to indicate that this is a good 


technique in situations where it can be used. 


On THE EquivALeNce oF CLINICAL AND STATISTI- 
caL Metuops. By Daniel Sydiaha, University of 
Saskatchewan. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol 43 No. 6, December 1959, 395-401. 


This paper is a summary of a Ph.D. thesis 
submitted by the author at McGill University 
He was interested to examine an inconsistency 
in P. E. Mechl’s analysis of statistical vs. clinical 
methods of assessment. Mechl had suggested 
that clinical predictions are no better than sta 
tistical ones even though the clinical assessments 
are based on more information. Statistical meth- 
ods refer to arithmetic combinations or data 
which can be done by a clerk using a formula 
or table. Clinical methods use these same data 
but also include the element of judgment or 
diagnosis and have available unsystematic and 
qualitative information such as might be derived 
from an interview. Perhaps the clinician only 
thinks that he is incorporating unsystematic in 
formation in his decision, in which case the 
two methods should produce the same decisions. 
Perhaps the unsystematic information is more 
subject to misinterpretation (for example, halo 
effects or biases) and for this reason the clinical 
decisions would have a greater degree of error. 


The study reported here was done with the 
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cooperation of Canadian Army personnel offi- 
cers who were selecting recruits for the Canadian 
Army. Eight personnel officers interviewed a 
total of 256 applicants. The criterion was wheth- 
er the applicant was accepted or rejected. The 
statistical scores were based on intelligence and 
personality test scores and items from a bio- 
graphical data sheet. The clinical scores were 
based on a rating scale using the Q-sort method 
which the personnel officer completed after he 
had interviewed and made his decision on each 
applicant. Completing this rating scale was 
similar to writing a case report, but it had the 
advantage that it could be interpreted as a score 
for correlation purposes. 

The results were studied statistically and 
tables are presented. Some of the cases were 
selected for a “hold-out” group to make possible 
cross-validation procedures. In general the re- 
sults showed that clinical scores were associated 
more closely with accept-reject decisions than 
were the statistical scores. The clinical and sta- 
tistical scores correlated at a low level, and both 
types of scores were comparable in reliability. 
The author states that at the beginning of 
the study he took a critical view of clinical 
methods, and he was startled to find that his 
data strengthened the status of the clinical 
assessment. In view of the many critical com- 
ments on the value of interviews, the hypotheses 
discussed in this study are very interesting. 





Tue Prestice or INpustaies. By Robert E. 
Campbell, Ohio State University. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 44, No. 1, February, 1960, 
1-5. 

Most studies in this area have dealt with 
occupational prestige rather than the prestige of 
industries. However, one previous study by 
Brayfield and others on the social status of in- 
dustries using Kansas students as subjects was 
reported in this same journal in 1954. Twenty- 
two industries were selected from the Brayfield 
study so as to determine the degree of agree- 
ment between it and the present investigation. 

The fiftytwo indus‘ries chosen included 


some from each of the ten divisions of the Stand- 


ard Industrial Classification System. The Army, 
Navy and Air Force were also in the list. The 
industries were rated on a five-point prestige 
scale by 360 junior and senior students at Ohio 
State University. In addition to rating the 52 
industries, the subject gave information about 
himself such as age, sex, college major, and 
family income. 

The author gives a table showing the rank 
order of the 52 industries based on the mean 
scores of the prestige ratings. The distance be- 
tween the industries is not equal or large. It 
is described “as a hierarchy progressing in 
clusters” where each cluster is made up of in- 
dustries that are judged to be somewhat similar 
in prestige. “Medical services” ranks first in the 
list and “coal mining” ranks last. The associ- 
ation of physician with medical services and 
miner with coal mining emphasizes the difficulty 
of trying to separate the prestige of an occupa- 
tion from the prestige of an industry. 

The subjects were divided into groups on 
the basis of academic training, sex, father’s in- 
dustry, the industry they hoped to enter, and 
work experience. However, the differences be- 
tween these groups in evaluating industries for 
prestige were not significant. But, men who 
had been in the Army consistently rated the 
armed services below the composite mean. 

What are the influences that contribute 
most to the prestige of an industry? They seem 
to include “the typical occupations of the indus- 
try, the benefit it gives to society, the intelligence 
and ability required of the employees, and gen- 
eral social standing.” There was only moderate 
agreement between these subjects in Ohio and 
Brayfield’s subjects from Kansas which suggests 
that there are different industrial values in dif- 


ferent parts of the country. 





nPc 
PRO AND CON 
Teacher: “Since pro means the opposite of 
con, can you give me an illustration of each?” 
Student: “Progress and Congress.” 
National Personnel Consultants 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





James M. Jagger has been named vice pres- 
ident of Arthur D. Little, Inc., international 
industrial research company, at the recent meet- 
ing of its Board of Directors. He will continue 
as Personnel Director. Jagger joined A. D. Little 
in 1951 and has been Personnel Director since 
1953. He had previously served as research en- 
gineer for the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and associate personnel director at 
Antioch College, from which he received his 
degree in mechanical engineering. Jagger is 
president of the Personnel Manager’s Club of 


Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce. 





Milton M. Olander, director of industrial 
relations for Owens-Illinois Glass Company since 
1934, has been appointed to the newly created 
position of director of management development 
for the company, W. J. Stewart, O-I vice presi- 
dent in charge of Personnel administration has 
announced. In his new assignment, Olander 
will be responsible for a long range program 
directed toward the development of men for 
key positions in the company. 

Harold Mayfield, assistant director of indus- 


trial relations since 1952, will succeed Olander 
with the title of director of personnel relations. 
Changing the name of the department from 
“industrial relations” to “personnel relations” 
will describe its function more accurately, Stew- 
art said. 

A native of Rockford, Illinois, Olander is 
widely known in employee relations work. Be- 
fore joining Owens-Illinois in 1934, Olander was 
a member of the faculty of the University of 
Illinois and assistant football coach under the 
late, great Bob Zuppke. He was graduated from 
Illinois in 1922 and obtained his master’s degree 
there in 1931. He served as president of Illini 
Athletic Board and was director of the Illinois 
Alumni Association for years. 

Mayfield joined Owens-Illinois at the Alton, 
Illinois plant in 1935, following a brief career 
as a highschool teacher at Wood River, Illinois. 
He is an alumnus of Shurtleff College and has 
a Master of Arts degree from the University of 
Illinois. In addition to his professional work in 
personnel, Mayfield is widely known for his sci- 
entific interest in nature, particularly birds, and 
is a Fellow and past secretary of the American 


Ornithologists’ Union. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





A MANAGEMENT SPOKESMAN AND A UNION 
Leaver battled in a friendly fashion recently on 
the topic “The 1960 Presidential Elections—the 
Role of Management and Unions.” The ex- 
change took place during the Management Sem- 
inar of Dean’s Day at New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
The seminar was sponsored by the schools man- 
agement club, Personnel Administrators. 

Speaking for management, Donald Scott, 
director of civic affairs, American Cynamid Co., 
described a number of programs of political ac- 
tivity followed by a few large companies. They 


include campaigns to “get out the vote” and 
features such as “here are the candidates” and 
“here are the issues.” 

Gus Tyler, director of political department, 
1.L.G.W.U., outlined an eleven point socio-cco- 
nomic program that union members would be 
asked to back in the next election. At the pres- 
ent time, no particular candidate or party has 
been singled out for union support. Dr. Timothy 
W. Costello, associate professor of management 
at NYU and a faculty representative of Per- 


sonnel Administrators, was chairman. 
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Tue Inpusrraia Retations AssociaTION OF 
Cuicaco heard Douglas V. Brown speak on 
“Problems of Changing Relationships in Collec- 
tive Bargaining” at the March meeting. Brown 
is Ford Foundation Visiting Professor at the 
University of Chicago, on leave from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He is a recognized 
scholar, economist, and an international author- 
ity in labor relations. He has responded to gov- 
ernment service with the Defense Department 
and the Office of Production Management, was 
a member of the Harriman-Beaverbrook Mis- 
sion to Russia, and has served on many boards 
for the government and public since 1935. 


The association had a “How-To” workshop 


in communications, under the direction of Ray-' 


mond B. Ochsner, supervisor of Organizational 
Development, Central Metals Division, Conti- 
nental Can Company. The workshop was de- 
voted to “An Approach to Industrial Communi- 
cations Problems”—training management per- 
sonnel in basic industrial psychology, sociology 
and management decision-making to provide a 
common language based on uniform concepts 
of management responsibilities in industrial psy- 
chology and sociology. 

The management development section of 
the association heard Robert C. Hood, president, 
Ansul Chemical Company, at the April meet- 
ing. He examined the role of the manager in 


two ways. First, he analyzed the proposition 
that to manage others effectively, a person must 
become skilled in managing himself. Second, he 
set forth the basic principles of the manager- 
subordinate relations which are the foundation 
of Ansul Chemical’s management philosophy. 


The section studying employee benefit pro- 
grams took a look into the future in March, in 
order to examine fringe benefit trends that are 
developing throughout the country in pension, 
profit sharing, group insurance, stock options 
and similar programs. A panel conducted the 
analysis. Members of the panel were John F. 
Abel, consultant with Towers, Perrin, Forster 
and Crosby, Inc.; Merle H. Glick, manager, 
Employee Benefit Plans, for the Caterpillar Trac- 


tor Company; and Carl A. Scharninghousen, in- 
dustrial relations manager for the Container 
Corporation of America. 





Tue Personne, ano Inpustriat Re.ations 
Association or Los Ancetes held its third an- 
nual one-day conference on May 1gth in Pasa- 
dena. The 1,000 members of the organization 
are engaged in personnel and industrial relations 
and represent about 600 local and national firms 
with offices in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area. The conference theme this year was 
“Prophets in Personnel—The Next Ten Years,” 
a forecast of the promises and problems which 
will face management during the current dec- 
ade. The conference chairman was Ernest T. 
Aldrich, director of industrial relations for the 
California Water and Telephone Company. Sub- 
jects discussed at the conference included, “Ef- 
fect of Foreign Competition on our Economy,” 
“Management’s Future at the Bargaining 
Table,” “Controlling Labor Costs in the Dy- 
namic Tomorrow,” and “Stand Up and Be 
Counted.” 

“The notion that law can play a funda- 
mental role in labor management relations has 
become increasingly current in recent years,” 
said Stuart Rothman, General Counsel, National 
Labor Relations Board, at a recent PIRA meet- 
ing. He pointed to the Wagner Act, the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 as evidence 
of this, and said: 

“These proliferating legislative efforts have 
meant that the business of the Labor Board 
over the years has progressively increased in size, 
scope and complexity.” Rothman then indicated 
a NLRB target is exploring “preventive law, 
which in the main is concerned with attempts 
by lawmakers, administrators, and practitioners, 
to prevent a violation from occurring . . . as 
distinct from attempts to remedy the injury 
caused by a violation.” 

At a later meeting J. Paul St. Sure, presi- 
dent, Pacific Maritime Association, discussed 
labor negotiations and what to expect from 
them. 
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The next Newspaper Personnel Relations 
Association handbook will carry a new feature, 
a listing of the different personnel and labor 
functions performed by each member paper. The 
last two issues of NPRA News carried a form 
to be filled out which gives the editor the in- 
formation needed to construct the “function 
listing.” To date 67 papers have responded, ac- 
cording to an item in the March-April issue of 
The News. 

The NPRA annual conference was held 
May 26-28 in New Orleans. George W. Healy 
Jr., editor of the Times-Picayune, who toured 
Russia with Vice-President Nixon, was one of 
the speakers. Other speakers were Hugh Pat- 
terson, publisher of the Gazette, and president 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion; Frank Kelly of the Milwaukee Journal; 
Jay Wenrich of the Lancaster Newspapers: Ray 
Mitchell of the Wall Street Journal; Jim Mc- 
Laughlin of the South Bend Tribune; and Jack 
Edmonds of the Chicago Sun Times. 





Tue Pactric Nortuwest Personnet Man- 
AGEMENT AssociATION reports in Personnel Pan- 
orama on an employment seminar conducted by 
the Salem chapter. How can our individual 
chapters gain stature in their communities, and 
how can members of PNPMA earn recognition 
for themselves and their colleagues in the per- 
sonnel profession? They can provide a service 
needed and appreciated by their fellow citizens. 
Publicity was given by the local newspaper to 
the “High School Senior Job Clinic” sponsored 
annually by the Salem Chapter. Cliff S. Thiede 


Jr., personnel manager of the All-state Insurance 


Company in Salem, was general chairman of the 
project. 

Attendance at the Employment Seminar at- 
tracted 130 high school seniors, eight teachers 
and the membership of the Salem Chapter. Nine 
schools from the mid-Willamette Valley area 
were represented. “How to Apply for a Job” 
was Ruth Rawling’s subject. She is an inter- 
viewer at Allstate Insurance. Mary Kinnersly 
from the Civil Service Commission talked about 
“Tests and Other Measures That You can Ex 
pect.” Ken Karlas, Operations Officer of the 
First National Bank of Oregon, spoke on “What 
Your Employer Will Expect of You.” Ted Pier- 
son from the Salem Public Schools, also a chap- 
ter member, told the students, “How Your 


Schools Can Help You.” 


Tue Torepo Personne, Manacer’s Associa 
TIon recently had a program on “Management's 
Right to Manage.” Harry Garrett, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, member central labor relations 


staff, was the speaker 


Tue Pustic Personner Association has is- 


sued a call for paper on personnel research. At 
the 1060 conference in New York there will 
be two sessions built on the basis of responses 
to this call. One will present research in the 
specific area of testing, the other will include 
research in other areas of personnel administra- 
tion. Both sessions will be devoted to tie report- 
ing of research projects which have recently 
been, or soon will be, completed. In addition 
to testing, some subjects are recruiting, execu- 
tive development, motivation, training, place 


ment and compensation. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





As Rovine Eprror I Atrenpep THE ANNUAL 
SOUTHEASTERN PersonNEL ConFERENCE so I could 
iearn more about that important region. 

About twenty years ago, J. O. Thomas, of 
the Personnel Dept., Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, 
North Carolina suggested to F. T. De Vyver, 
of Duke University, that the University be host 
to a personnel conference in the Southeastern 
United States. 


This year 250 personnel workers from 
North and South Carolina, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee planned their annual meeting around 
the theme of Communication—Decision—Com- 
munication. Each speaker outlined the practical 
ways of achieving a real understanding between 
management and labor. 

Arthur Jones, V.P. in charge of public rela- 
tions, American Commercial Bank, Charlotte, 
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North Carolina spoke at the opening banquet 
of the needs that everyone shares for personal 
fulfillment. In “What We Mean By Commu- 
nication,” Daniel Rochford, Advisor, Employee 
Relations Dept., Standard Oil Company of New 
York, began by having some labor songs played 
which showed the feelings of the workers about 
matters they were unable to express openly. He 
gave examples of the power of emotions in 
motivating for either useful or destructive con- 
duct. He used various symbols to dramatize his 
definition of communication as a two-way proc- 
ess. One was a single piece of type, courtesy 
American Type Founders, with the Lord's 
Prayer engraved on the end opposite the letter, 
to point up that you can't use anything you 
can’t see. He provided a high-powered micro- 
scope so that the audience could verify it. 

All the speakers accented the need for abso- 
lute dependability in all attempts at communica- 
tion whether it be by company magazines, face- 
to-face, posters or training sessions. Results of 
an opinion survey should be published, the 
speakers agreed, and ways of using the facts 
learned by the survey in training session discus- 
sions were suggested by President Wendall Pat- 
ton of High Point College. 

A recent development in executive training, 
the Depth Interview, was described by Thomas 
Wolf, Communications Consultant, of the Vick 
Chemical Company of New York. Executives 
are helped to see what their strong and weak 
points in communicating are so that they can 
better get their ideas across to their superiors 
as well as their subordinates. 

The importance of feed back of information 
was mentioned in connection with the work in 
Group Dynamics at The Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories and was described by John Carlton, 
Equipment & Buildings Engineer, Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company, Richmond, 
Virginia. After survey results are given to small 
groups, discussion is invited and continued until 
the leaders are convinced that company policies 
and problems are understood and equally im- 
portant, that employees have ample chance to 
air complaints or give suggestions. One value 


of the group is the give and take—the way in 
which the group cracks down on an over-talka- 
tive or exaggerating member. 

Walter Mason, Director of Personnel, Ar- 
thur Mckee and Company, brought in commu- 
nity relations as one of the continuous jobs of 
the Personnel Department. Open houses for 
families of employees, plant tours for school 
children and other groups, and the loaning of 
company employees as speakers at schools and 
other meetings were recommended. 

Executives and subordinates at various levels 
should be encouraged to take offices in commu- 
nity organizations. Frequent items about the 
benefits to the city of the Company’s taxes and 
payroll sent to the newspapers keep the Com- 
pany before the public in a favorable light. In 
many cases managements have suffered in a 
labor dispute because they have not given 
enough thought to presenting their side in the 
public prints. 

“Decision Making” was the topic of Profes- 
sor Winslow of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Decisions are made after gathering of in- 
formation which is allowed to simmer. A tenta- 
tive plan follows which is examined and tested. 
He warned that all decisions are colored by 
existing habits and attitudes as well as by out- 
side forces. Business decisions, for example, 
have to be based on eventual profits. 

Just back from conducting a labor seminar 
in San Francisco, Howard Anderson, Managing 
Editor, Labor Relations Reporter from the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
cited case after case of union action that would 
be affected by the new labor law. The amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act were enacted in 
reaction to corruption in some unions to be aids 
to the employers and to give more rights to the 
individual union member. However, he said 
that there are many loopholes where several 
interpretations are possible in such matters as 
secondary boycotts, informational picketing and 
freedom of communication by the employer. 

Not all attending were personnel men. 
There was a team of production men from sev- 
eral divisions of DuPont who were getting their 
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communication training at first hand without 
waiting for their personnel chiefs to relay it to 
them. 

At the final luncheon Marion Folsom, for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
now a member of the Board of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, gave a summary of the his- 
tory of the Social Security program. In spite of 
early prophecies that it would destroy individual 
initiative, it is serving as an incentive for plan- 
ning for retirement. Personal savings increase 
continually and private pension plans have been 
extended to cover more people. 

Doris D. Hay 





THe 10TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSONNEL WOMEN 
was held in New York City, April 27-30. The 
theme of the conference was “You and Your 
Job in Today’s World.” The organization's 
membership represents personnel executives of 
large companies and non-profit groups through- 
out the United States, Canada, Latin America, 
Europe and the Philippines. 

Speakers at the conference were Millicent 
C. McIntosh, president of Barnard College; 
Moorhead Wright, General Electric Manage- 
ment Research and Development Institute; W. 
A. B. Hamilton, C. M. G., Director of Per- 
sonnel, The United Nations; Richard A. Fear, 
vice president, The Psychological Corporation; 
Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth; Francis O. Wilcox, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for International Or- 
ganization Affairs. Chairman of the conference 
was Eva Robins, only woman mediator and 
arbitrator on the staff of the New York State 
Board of Mediation. Program Chairman was 
Mary E. Sabel, Personnel Director, Ohrbach’s, 
Inc. 


Tue Massive INrLuENcE or Union, Govern- 
MENTAL AND INpustry-Wipe Economic Pressure 
on modern business was studied in depth at a 
seminar on “Public Economic Issues,” held June 
12-:8, at Syracuse University’s Minnowbrook 
Center at Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. in the 


Adirondacks. Administrators from many kinds 


of organizations throughout the country at- 
tended the sessions arranged by Dr. Alan B. 
Knox, program administrator at University Col- 
lege of Syracuse University. 

According to Dr. Knox, the seminar was 
designed to help participants meet some of the 
pressures resulting from legislation, from public 
opinion and from other sources. “The question 
posed by the total seminar was, “What under- 
standings of public economic issues are essential 
for the administrators who participate in and 
influence public economic decisions?’ ” 

The seminar was organized to explore in 
substantial detail, three vital economic issues, 
Technological Change, Inflation, and Foreign 
Competition. These representative issues pro- 
vide a basis for indicating common ways of 
understanding and dealing with public economic 
issues. The seminar sessions on technological 
change dealt with problems in adapting to new 
technology; role of communities in minimizing 
incentives for featherbedding. Sessions on in- 
flation took up the relation of price level changes 
to economic growth; federal monetary policy; 
and the relation of government tax and expendi- 
ture policies to inflation. 

Foreign competition included discussions on 
what are the rights of domestic producers to 
protection from foreign competition? By what 
methods should this protection be provided? 
How does importing some products affect our 
ability to export others? 

Program chairman for the seminars was Dr. 
Melvin Eggers, professor of economics at Syra- 
cuse University 

THe American ArpitraTION ASSOCIATION 
AND THE Rutoers Universrry Extension Drvi- 
SION sponsored an intensive one-week course in 
labor arbitration, June 12-17. Intended for man- 
agement representatives at operating and policy- 
making levels, the program included lectures, 
discussions and workshops on the full range of 
current problems in arbitration, such as deter- 


mination of arbitrability, techniques in prepar- 


ing and presenting cases before arbitration, the 
arbitrator’s jurisdiction and judicial review. Spe- 
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cial attention was given to problems of arbitra- 
bility. 

Workshops were held for clinical discussion 
of the most frequent issues in labor-manage- 
ment arbitration: discipline and discharge; sen- 
iority in layoff, recall and promotion; job evalu- 
ation and wage incentives. “Management's 
rights” was the subject of a full day’s discussion. 

The program was conducted by members 
of AAA's National Panel of Arbitrators: Leo 
C. Brown, Paul R. Hays, James C. Hill, Thomas 
A. Knowlton, Benjamin C. Roberts, Peter Seitz, 
William E. Simkin, Abram H. Stockman and 
Saul Wallen. Other lecturers were Joseph F. 
Finnegan, Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service; Thomas Q. Gilson, 
Chairman, Management Department, Rutgers 
University College; Joseph S. Murphy, AAA 
Vice President; and E. Robert Cregar, AAA 
Education Associate. 





Leapers tN Business AND INpustry are be- 
coming increasingly interested in psychology 
and other behavioral studies as important ele- 
ments in the practice and art of management, 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick of Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration (Wheeling, West Virginia) asserted in 
an address before the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management in Montreal, Canada. 

“Such loosely used terms as morale, job 
satisfaction, motivation, work behavior, must be 
studied in specific terms and the elements then 
related to productivity and labor peace. Vali- 
dated information in any of these areas is very 
limited, and this underscores the need for more 
and more research in the behavioral sciences and 
in their application to industrial problems,” 
Kirkpatrick pointed out. 

“One can imagine the psychological prob- 
lems arising from the depersonalization of rela- 
tionships in the mill or factory as a result of in- 
creased automation,” he said. “These are prob- 
lems which management can not sweep under 
the rug, and they call for more than superficial 
treatment or pious comments. Organizational 
theories must be restudied, and here, too, the 
behavioral sciences will be needed. Current or- 


ganizational practices make unrealistic assump- 
tions about human motivation, about rationality, 
and about shared goals, and about the nature of 
managerial problems.” and according to Kirk- 
patrick, what is available to management at pres- 
ent is a series of interrelated ideas developed in 
diverse fields, many of them distant from indus- 
try. 

“Psychology and sociology have contributed 
ideas about the complexity of human motives, 
about the social structure of the industrial enter- 
prise, about influence processes, and about group 
behavior; but these only suggest that new man- 
agement concepts are in the making. What we 
hope to achieve in the way of industrial har- 
mony and efficiency must come largely from 
the behavioral sciences, and here is where in- 
dustry does not have the professional help 
needed. . . It is my conviction that industrial 
management will eventually be utilizing the in- 
dustrial psychologist and the industrial sociolo- 
gist as much as the engineer and the account- 
ant in day to day operation,” Kirkpatrick de- 
clared. , e: 

Tue 32ND Nationa Association oF Manu- 
ractuRERS InstrTuTe ON INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 
was held March 14-18 in Hollywood, Florida. 
The keynote address was made by Rudolph F. 
Bannow, president, NAM, who spoke on the 
role of management as a public trust. Charles 
A. Kothe, vice president, industrial relations, 
NAM, talked about living under the new labor 
law, and problems of the unorganized plant. 
The measure of productivity—a challenge to 
management, was examined by Bernard G. 
Rogers, and Roger H. Fulton, wage analysis sec- 
tion, industrial relations division, Du Pont. 

Other speakers and their topics were, James 
N. Gorringe, manager, employee relations, Esso 
Standard, division of Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, N. Y., “The Management Function: 
Its Meaning and Recapture.” J. George Piccoli, 
manager, labor relations, General Aniline and 
Film Corporation, N. Y., “What's at Stake in 
Collective Bargaining and Settlement of Dis- 
putes. Sylvester F. Leahy, vice president, em- 
ployee relations, Detroit Edison Company, “Em- 
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ployee Communications on Company Problems 
and Public Affairs.” A. M. Doty, manager, per- 
sonnel relations, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, “Soaring Labor Costs vs. Greater 
Efficiency and Productivity.” C. J. Tranter, ad- 
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ministrative vice president, The Sorg Paper 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, Howard P. Mold, 
executive vice president, Streator Store Fixtures, 
Inc., Spring Park, Minnesota, “New Dimensions 
in Management Development and Performance.” 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Since THE UNempLoymMent Insurance Pro- 
GRAM went into effect in 1939, over $25 billion 
has been paid into the fund by employers, and 
over $22 billion has been paid out in benefits to 
employees. The amount of the weekly benefit 
and the period of paymnets is set by the state 
and these have been greatly revised and increased 
in many states since the program began. 

In a new scriptographic booklet, entitled, 
“The ABC’s of Unemployment Insurance,” the 
latest figures on state benefits, coverage of em- 
ployees, and other pertinent data on unemploy- 
ment insurance is given in key words and pic- 
tures. The booklet is published by the Channing 
L. Bete Co., Inc., of Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
Single copies may be obtained from the publisher 
for 25c each, larger quantities at substantial dis 
counts. 





ScrenTiFic AND TEcHNicAL Liprarians re- 
ceive approximately one third more annual sal- 
ary than librarians of fine and applied arts li- 
braries and about one fourth more than those in 
biological, medical, business or finance libraries. 
These data are revealed in a recently completed 
personnel survey conducted for Special Libraries 
Association by Price Waterhouse and Co., noted 
accounting firm. 

The survey, the most comprehensive study 
in its field to date, was undertaken to answer 
many of the questions regarding special libraries 
and librarians asked by research directors, com- 
pany executives and administrators of libraries 
and information services. The 25-page report 
contains 32 tables and reports on 2,311 special 
librarians and 1,137 special libraries in the United 
States and Canada. 

Salary information is reported by geographic 
area, type of business and organization, kind of 
libraries, job classification, education and experi- 


ence. The report also includes information on 
method of salary increases, company benefit 
plans, size of library staff and duties of special 
librarians. 

The full report of the survey is published in 
the March 1960 issue of the Association's journal, 
Special Libraries. Separate copies will be fur- 
nished to all participating organizations and may 
be purchased for one dollar from Special Li- 
braries Association, 31 East roth St.. New York 
3, N. Y. Special Libraries Association is an inter- 
national organization of approximately 5400 
professional librarians who direct research li- 


} ! 


braries and information centers for business, 


rovernment, scientific, educational, re- 


i 


industry, 
search and technical institutions, communication 
media and other organizations requiring or pro- 


viding specialized information. 


THe Year 1960 Promises To BE ONE OF 
Wwwesrreap Lasor Peace, with the number of 
strikes and man-days lost due to work stoppages 
approaching record lows, William Karpinsky 
of American Cyanamid Company predicts in 
the March issue of Management Review. 

For one thing, he points out, few labor agree- 
ments covering large industries are expected to 
expire during the year, and the possibilitiy of 
mass strike idleness is “unlikely.” In the largest 
and most important negotiations scheduled dur- 
ing the year—those involving the railroads and 
various brotherhoods—settlement on wages can 
be reached either through arbitration or an 
emergency board recommendation, “with the 
thorny side of featherbedding being referred to 
a special board for study and recommendation.” 

The men’s clothing industry and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, Kar- 
pinsky states, are expected to encounter little 


trouble, “since no wage increase has been nego- 
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tiated in menswear since 1956 and management 
is not unfavorably disposed to granting one this 
year.” 

There are some uncertainties in the picture, 
Karpinsky reports. One involves spring negotia- 
tions between the IAM and the UAW and air- 
craft manufacturers. Also, in the negotiations 
between General Electric and Westinghouse and 
the IUE, scheduled for autumn, “anything is 
possible.” 

In general, he states, the immediate future 
shapes up as follows: 

—Wage increases during 1960 will continue 

the slight upward trend established in 1958 
and 1959 and may reach 10 cents per hour. 

—Emphasis on fringe benefits will continue. 
“No pace-setting innovations are foreseen, 
but a number of improvements in pen- 
sions, insurance, and severance pay should 
take place.” 

—Escalator clauses, under which wages are 
adjusted to cost-of-living changes, may be 
“modified, limited, or in a few instances, 
eliminated in the coming year.” 





CaLuinc ror IMPROVEMENTS IN THE Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States said that “unfortunately 

.. it does not provide complete relief from all 
unfair labor practices. The new law represents 
a significant step in the right direction, how- 
ever,” the Chamber said. 

The statements were made in the introduc- 
tion to a 251-page analysis of the Act by the 
Chamber's Labor Relations and Legal Depart- 
ment: Labor Reform Law, 1959, The Landrum- 
Griffin Act. The Chamber termed the book the 
most complete and thorough analysis of the Act 
yet published. 

The Act “does not ban compulsory union- 
ism; nor will it insure vigorous enforcement of 
state and local anti-violence statutes,” the Cham- 
ber pointed out. “Perhaps coming years will 


Looking Over the 


witness the end of the legislative double-stand- 
ard now existing in favor of union officials.” 

Pointing out that six of the seven parts of 
the Act are devoted largely to the internal activi- 
ties of unions and employers, the Chamber 
called the Act “primarily a reporting and dis- 
closure statute.” 

The seventh part contains the major curbs 
on unfair union practices, the Chamber said, but 
has some sweeteners granting greater power to 
“professional unionists.” 

The book is divided into eight major sec- 
tions: Introduction; Legislative Development of 
the Law; Summary of the Law; Employers and 
the Law; Employees and the Law; Unions and 
the Law; Legislative History; and the Appendix. 
The Appendix contains the full text of the Taft- 
Hartley Act including the Landrum-Griffin Act 
Amendments, regulations of the Secretary of 
Labor, and National Labor Relations Board 
Jurisdictional Standards. 

The index is set up in the form of questions 
that a person might ask about the law: “Are 
all Employers subject to the reporting require- 
ments; how are picketing restrictions enforced; 
how is an employer protected from extortion 
picketing; what union member rights are grant- 
ed; how was the hot cargo loophole closed; are 
picket line agreements outlawed; what loans or 
payments to union officers or employees are pro- 
hibited; when is primary picketing permitted, 
etc. 

The book is written with short sentences. It 
is readable. Though the book is designed for the 
person familiar with labor relations, the discus- 
sion of the law is clear enough to be useful to a 
layman seeking answers for his own labor rela- 
tions problems. 

Copies may be obtained for $5 from the 
Labor Relations and Legal Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Employee Magazines 





Western Execrric Company, Kearny, New 
Jersey, publishes a good-looking eight-page news- 


paper, the Kearnygram. Editor Robert S. Knapp 
recently produced an amusing feature on 
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“Kearny’s Twins inspire Double Dose of the old 
Double Take.” He reported that among the 
more than 17,000 people at Kearny Works are 
at least 18 who daily inspire a double portion of 
good will, friendship, good-natured ribbing, and 
at times downright amazement. These are the 
nine sets of twin employees. 

“Looking for similarities and differences, if 
any, the Kearnygram finds that each set is happy 
to be twins, although many preferred individual- 
ity in dress and personality. Others value their 
oneness and keep it whenever possible.” All 
told stories of pleasant cases of mistaken identity 
in the plant, but to the credit of employment, 
personnel, and accounting, there have been no 
instances of record mixups. 

In another piece the editor reminds his 
readers that lawmakers look for your help; give 
your opinions in a letter. While personal con- 
tact with elected officials is most often impossi- 
ble, he says, your thoughts regarding proposed 
legislation are important and can assist law- 
makers in making a fair decision. You can ac- 
complish this by expressing your views, pro or 
con, in a letter. He goes on with more detailed 
information about forms for such letters, to- 
gether with the names and addresses of the 
New Jersey public officials who represent the 
majority of Kearny Works employees. This 
sort of information represents a real public serv- 
ice, and is a good use of the space in a company 
publication, it seems to me. 





THe Bert TererHone Company or Penn- 
SYLVANIA gets out an unusually handsome mag- 
azine of 52 pages. The Telephone News is pub- 
lished for the purpose of keeping you, the tele- 
phone man or woman, informed of what is 
going on in your Company, what your associ- 


ates are doing, why your Company follows the 


policies it does, according to the masthead. Wil- 
fred J. Hlivko, the editor, recently ran a story 
on good-neighbor politics. With pictures and 
text he introduced readers to many telephone 
people who work for good government. “Get 
them registered, get them to vote,” one em- 
ployee, a Democratic Committeeman is quoted 


as advising. He checks Democrats by phone, 
and is pictured in the act. “Get out the liter- 
ature,” another employee suggests, and is pic- 
tured distributing pamphlets to his neighbors. 
A Republican committeewoman is pictured 
working on voters lists to keep them up to date, 
checks on new neighbors to discover their party 
membership and be sure they are registered; 
and is pictured serving as combination baby 
sitter and poll watcher on election day. 

Since THis tis Erection Year Crrizen Par- 
TICIPATION and politics is often chosen by indus- 
trial editorials as the theme for stories in their 
publications. Eaton Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, in the Eaton News, has an interest- 
ing variation on the theme in the March issue. 
Libby Kaye, editor, in a series “Politics and 
You,” pictures 12 men who influence the lives 
of 13,000 Eaton people. Readers are asked to 
identify the men. 

The editor explains that these 12 men rep- 
resent 45 million Americans, 13,000 of them 
Eaton people. They are the 12 U. S. Senators 
who hail from the six states in which Eaton 
plants are located—Ohio, Michigan, New York, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin and Indiana. 

Can you name these men? she asks. Do 
you know where they stand on important issues 
that affect you, your family, your nation? No 
matter how much or how little you may know 
about these 12 men, they have high regard for 
your opinion. That, at least is the conclusion 
the Eaton News reached after it polled the 12 
Senators. 

The editor goes on to say that they were 
asked, do members of Congress really want to 
hear from their constituents on important legis- 
lative issues? How responsive is Congress to 


? Does public opinion have any 


public opinion 
real effect upon what kind of laws Congress 
passes? What are some of the most effective 
ways for the individual citizen to convey his 
views to his elected representatives? 

The rest of the article analyzes the answers 
to the survey. The piece is ambitious, readable, 
and provocative. 
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Equinews, published by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, Joseph 
M. Graham, editor, ran a story on the census 
in the March issue. At Cape Canaveral they 
count down, but soon 160,000 census takers will 
start a count up, he points out. The article de- 
scribes the way in which the census is to be 
taken, reminds readers of their obligations in 
connection with the census taking, and tells 
how the answers will be used, what the purpose 
of the count is. “Census information is vitally 
important to the life insurance industry, for one 
thing, the story says. Accurate pictures of the 
population's distribution of income, density of 
location, age composition and family size are 
valuable in planning for new policies and effec- 
tive marketing of them. The soaring growth 
of the nation’s population—an estimated increase 
of 30 million in the past ten years—calls for 
bold planning, for now and for the future. The 
Census, the article concludes, will provide the 
material essential for this planning. 





The Skyliner is published bi-weekly for 
TWA employees. In the March 17th issue the 
president of the company, C. S. Thomas, pre- 
sented a president's message which brought 
readers up to date on the company’s position at 
the end of the first year of jet service. The tone 
is frank and conversational, but facts and figures 
are shared with employees. He concludes that, 
“just as we characterized 1959 as the Year of 
Realization, we might refer to 1960 as the Year 
of Recognition. We sincerely hope that the pub- 
lic will continue to recognize TWA as the air- 
line of dependability and outstanding service. 
And for employees, it could well symbolize the 
recognition of the challenge ahead, the keenness 
of the competition and the necessity to repeat, or 
surpass, the splended job accomplished during 
the first year of TWA jet service.” 





An Eprrortat in the March Wonder Flame, 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Company, asks 
“Are You Answering Opportunity’s Knock?” 
Following the close of the first semester in this 
school year, according to the editorial, the Per- 


sonnel Department reports that 23 employees 
have received checks from the Company refund- 
ing one half of their school costs. This group, 
whose members regularly burn the midnight oil 
studying job-related courses, hails from 14 dif- 
ferent departments. Most of these part-time stu- 
dents have taken advantage of the wide selec- 
tion of schools in this area: some however are 
enrolled for correspondence courses. Altogether, 
employees’ names appeared last semester as en- 
rollees of eight local schools, colleges and uni- 
versities and one correspondence school. 





Trere ts Much More to a Goop Workinc 
Cimate THAN Macuines anp Buitpines, accord- 
ing to an editorial in the Standard Oiler, pub- 
lished by Standard Oil Company of California. 
Answering the question, what's it like to work 
for Standard? the editorial points out that over 
the years our Company has tried to provide 
safe, efficient and modern equipment, machines 
and facilities. There is much more to a good 
working atmosphere, however, than machines 
and buildings. There has to be a spirit of co- 
operation, of understanding, teamwork, and 
mutual trust and respect. 

The editorial goes on to say that knowing 
what's going on is an important part of a healthy 
job relationship and considerable effort is ex- 
erted continually to supply employees promptly 
with pertinent information about our Company 
and our job. But probably more important is 
the opportunity to voice our own opinions and 
attitudes, to ask questions and get satisfactory 
answers. During April, most of us will have a 
chance, (says the piece) to participate in what 
has proven to be a very popular method for 
self-expression—the Employee Opinion Poll. We 
will be given a questionnaire asking our views 
on just about every facet of our job, and we will 
have a chance to submit’ appropriate comments 
and suggestions. As has been the case in previ- 
ous polls, the results will become the basis for 
constructive action by our management. 

Sounds like an interesting and helpful way 
to implement two-way communication. 





HELP WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT Supervisor: Position at Maryland mill of 
multi-plant company. Duties include employment and em- 
ployee records. Also all reports and studies necessary to per- 
form these duties in a practical and professional manner 
Prefer college graduate between 27 and 35 years of age 
Previous experience necessary. Applicant must assume re- 
sponsibility after a brief orientation. Send resume and present 
salary to Box 684. 


INpusTRIAL Retations Trainee: National multi-plant manu- 
facturer has opening for 1960 college graduate or man with 
up to two years pertinent experience. Bachelor's degree in 
Industrial Relations, Personnel Administration or Industrial 
Psychology essential; graduate work helpful. Submit de 
tailed resume to Box 686. 


Vincrnia Corporation is seeking young man with personrel 
experience. Position includes all phases of industrial rela 
tions. Ability to express oneself both orally and in writing 
is essential. Send complete resume. Reply Box 687. 


Personnet ConsuLtantr: A 25-year old management n 
sulting firm with professional staff of 50 secks to smnath en 
its Personne! Consulting Division. Work consists of installa 
ton of advanced personnel procedures in client plants; labor 
availability surveys for plant location; assistance in recruiting 
for own staff and clients and some public relations work for 
firm (articles, seminars, etc.). Requirements are: Male be 
tween age 28-40; experience in similar functions; Bachelor's 
degree in Personnel Administration or related field; willing 
to be based in New York office and travel to and from base 
Salary open, depending on experience; profit sharing, retire- 
ment and major medical plans. Please send complete resume 
including salary requirements in confidence to Box 691 


————— 
Tratninc Co-orpiwator: Bachelor's degree in Psychology 
Personnel Management, and/or Education, Master's highly 
desirable. Minimum of three years experience in industrial 
training and/or industrial personnel work. Experienced in 
developing and co-ordinating training programs. Knowledg 
of principles of learning and training methods. Adept at 
spoken and written language. Expanding company in mid 
dle-Atlantic location. Write, enclosing resume of education 
work experience and recent snapshot to Box 692 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Expertence ann Epucation. Young man with backgroun! 
as assistant personnel manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants secks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personne! and safety 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 656. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION PLANNING 
Executive: Experienced in the organization of management 
functions for optimum performance. Has directed manpower 
appraisal and training programs. Profit oriented. Attracted 
to growth companies. Age 41. Reply Box 676. 


Iwpusrrmiat Revations—Personnet Dirnecror: Over ic 
years’ experience in personnel administration, labor nego 
tiations, and safety programming. Graduate, cum wane 
Bucknell University. Member ASPA. Age 40. Seck greater 
challenge and opportunity. Present carnings $8800. Sate 
Box 681. 


Pensonwnet Assistant: B. S. Industrial and Labor Relations 
LL.B. candidate (Evening Division). 2 years experience 


scientific and professional recruitment and placement. Seeks 
responsible position in New York City. Vet. Age 24. Sal- 
ary $5s500/yr. Reply Box 682 


Younc Marure anp Accresstve Inprvipuar desires: Person- 
nel Director, Salary Compensation Manager or Staff assign- 
ment with a progressive, expanding firm. BBA Business 
Administration, Industrial Engineering. Age 32. Married. 
4 years sound experience in all phases of personnel with 
exception of actual contract negotiations. Strong emphasis 
in Salary Administration. Prefer Midwest area but will re- 
locate for right opportunity. Reply Box 683. 


PERSONNE! Manacen Ambitious capable administrator with 
trong practical personnel skills secks challenging opportu 
nity. Extensive experience in all areas of personnel including 
technical recruitment and employment, wage and salary ad 
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ears in all phases of labor rela 
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with employees and harmoniously with 
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work. Can be an asset t company 
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Warrer-House Oncan Eprrom: Age 32, 
yurnalism. Seven years diversified experi 
tive writing and editing field. Presently 
trative Assistant to General Manager 
rating under government contract. Duties 
ym and writing of policies and procedures, 
ng monthly house organ, press 
processing, news release preparation, 
dence. Married. 2 children. Veteran 


—— 
Five years industrial experience in labor 
ed personnel! activities. Intensive experi 
handling, arbitration, and negotiations as 

vf large corporation dealing with major inter 
unions. Graduate of one year management training 
Honor liege graduate with graduate work in 
iministration. Military obligation served as com 
officer. Married. 4 children—age 29. Salary re- 

$8 4 Reply box 696 
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i prefab series of 5. First lecture, expenses only 
fee tailored. Unique and unorthodox 
ment slant, profit accent, horse-sense 
nee. Partial sample text, $10. Reply 
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